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PREFACE 



In the spring of 1979, I was asked for assistance by a local school 
district in suggesting the appropriate prograiraning for a mentally 
retarded Chinese student -who was unable to speak. English. While ^his was 
not the type of service rty office usually provided, my curiosity prompted 
me to agree to go to the school and at, least a^i^ess the situation. What 
I found was a' young Chinefi^e immigrant girl, Ming, who spoke .no English 
and ^had only limited comprehension in Cantonese. Unable to evaluate her 
adequately, the school personnel assumed her to be trainable mentally 
retarded. The bilinguel education program in this district wanted no 
part of her since she was obviously a special education problem. The 
special education staff could not communicate with her in Cantonese and 
felt that she should be the resporisiblity of bilingual education 
personnel. Each day Ming would do nothing but sit quietly by herself on 
the fl6or of her classroom. , . 

Since 1979, a number of higher education programs have emerged to train 
personnel to work with iultur^illy and linguistically different 
exceptional dhildren (CLDE) . in addition, both the Office of Special 
Education Programs (OSEP) anA the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Language Affairs <OBEMLAJ of the U.S. Department of Education 
have funded research and training projects. , " 

' -. s ■ • 

The Council for Exceptional Children, has sponsored two national topical 

conferences and a symposium on Chia topic. As a result of these new 

developments, a body of inforniatiori has emerged. In this monograph, five 

state-of-the-art papers on this important segment of our population have 

been prepared by some of the more prominent and active authorities in the 

atep, adding significantly to our information base. 
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CHMTBR 1 



THE' EXCEPTIONAL BILINGUAL CHILD: DEMOGRAPHY 



The purposes of this Investigative./ report are to document tlve 
prevalence^ of exceptional bilingual Qhildren t^y handicapping 
conditioHr to ar\alyze trends and patterns, that present themselves in the 
available da tar and to make recamhendat ions for fuiure data collection 
and monitoring efforts in regard to this specific population* Obtaining 
accurate prevalence figures enables oduoators to provide exceptional 
bilingual students with needed services and to modify those practices 
that prohibit access ^to services or improperly serve students. By 
analyzing the available data regarding enrollfnentr special educators can 
discover existing manpower planning, and staff development ^lleeds and 
review the success of ^policies and programs developed to* serve ^culturally 
and linguistically diverse exceptional (CLOE) students. In addition, 
funding levels canibe established based on projections made with existing 
data. 



DirFICULTIES IN DBTSRMINING PRBVALBNCB RATBS 

Gathering accurate data regarding the number of exceptional children is 
complicated by several iateracting variables* Factors identified by 
Hallahan and Kauffman in 1978 (pp* 8-12) included problems involving 
definition^ diagnosiSr sampling error, the role of the school, and 
stigma* A factor with special relevance to CLDE students is the tendency 
to use program placements other than special education classrooms to 
provide^ service* Typical' of such placements are compensatory programs 
such as Title I (including ?Jiigrant programs) , Title VII bilingual 
programs, and state and locally funded bilingual ?ind English-ae-a- 
second*^language (ESL) programs* 



^Prevalence refers to the number or. percent of students who curtently 
(or at a specified point in time) require special education services* 



Definition* ' 

Determlnatloili of the>nhtlonal prevalence rate of CLDE students In 
specific special education categories varies due to changing def init>iolis 
for the various programs. In California, as in many other states, 
dramatic changes , in enrollment rates were acctimplished in the period 
1969-1972, wh^n. large numbers of the state's EMH (educable mentally 
handicapped) students were decertified based on a court-^mandated \ 
reassessment,/ Students were decertified because, a greats weight was 
placed on p^r/formance IQ measures and because^ X lower IQ cutoff score was 
used ((Ieyerj9| Macmillan, & Yoi^hida, 1978; Reschly & Jepson, 1978), 

While subh changes in the category of mental retardation caused 
dramatic fluctuations in' prevalence' figures during this period, another 
more stable phenomenon is responsible for other fluctu^jbions in the 
figures repbrted by states. This phenomenon is the considerable 
variation that exists among and within states rin the definitions 
governing ,qat!egorical programs. It is very much the case that a child's 
state and City of residence could determine whether a particular child is 
served and into which category the child is placed (U,S, Genera^ 
a/ocountlng Office, 1981). .In the high-incidence categories (educable 
mentally retarded, learning disabled, and speech, impaired), due to the 
subjective criteria involved in their definitions, considerable variation 
in the characteristics and numb^er of children served in the same 
categorical program exists among states (Hallahaa«& Kauffman, 1978; U,S. 
General Accounting Office, 1981), In 1980-8L the enrollment figures 
re|^rted by states varied from a low of 4,81% to a high of 10,64% for the 
percentage of children classified and served in spe<!:ial education 
programs (General W^ccounting Office, 1981, p. 43). 

As they Regard CLDE students, . the definitions of specific 
handicapping conditions have purposefully been refined over time to 
prevent misplacement or overrepresentation of such children. The most 
significant revisions made to the definitions of categorical programs are 
reflected in the intent'and provisions of P,L. 94-142 (YsseXdyke, Ift^l) , 
State provisions and coukt mandates spe^iific to CLDE students have 41so 
caused the prevalence rates to change within and among^ categories in a 
similar fashion. While it is relatively easy to alter the placement 
<rates for specific categories of exceptionality by changes made in the 
definitions regarding such programs, the key issue is not ••numbers^ of - 
cases,** a standard open to active manipulation, but rather the validity 
of the placement and the- equity that exists in the treatment of various 
ethnolinguistic gc'oups within special educatioh. 

Diagnosis ^ 

It is possible that many students demonstrate overlapping conditions and 
are receiving the. services of two categorical prjpgrams and yet ate only 
reported under one. This would misrepresent actual service patterns in 
reporting districts, ^ow^ver, a more important issue for CLDE students' 
is the accuracy of the diagnosis that places such students into the 
categories in which they are later reported* Assessment techniques have 
undergone a series of changes over the last decader^caUsing fluctuation 
in the actual diagnosis that plabes a child in a given Wtegory for 



reported purpose*. A child who was reportea aa EMR ^ one poirnt In time, 
using traditional testing procedures and strict cutoff points, might 
become ;iearning disabled (LD). for another jtepor ting pferlod because the 
assei^sment procedure and the criteria usea to diagnose the disability had 
changed. / . ~ ^ • 

\ . • i 
A variety of sources documents the mbvement that occurs between 

tategories as diagnoseis change; Notably, there have been r>ither dramatic 
hifts away from placing CLDE children an EJ^R classrooms, and a 
continuing trend to serve students previously placed in these settings in 
or other oom'pensalTcry .ciaBSfts ](Plnry, 19.82 r Jones-Booker ,(1977 j Tucker, 
1980; U.S. General Accour>ting Of f ice^ /l981) . Such shifts in figures 
reported will continue to occur as ad|(rances in the diagnosis of 
disabilities for this population occur. The a^dvent of specialized 
trajining programs for blllngjual psybhologlsts and speech pathologists 
holds the promise of improved diagnosis of disabilities for 
limited-Engli'sh-prof Iclent youngstofcs and of Increased accuracy in 
placements, t The increased use of |(ondategorlcal programs may further 
affect pr)^valence figures. 

Sampling Error / ^ 

Studies that have been conducted^ thus far document prevalence in 
particular populations and then/prpject these findings to larger 
popui^tionis,. In this process, /there always exists the potential for 
ertor. tt the sample^ is too sihall, not representative, or skewed In »a 
particular direction, the results will not predict accurately the number 
of students to be served. A delated problem of great importance to the 
accurate prediction of CLDE students is that of the degree of 
disaggregation of data. One/problem that exists in understanding the 
needs of this group is the lack of ethnic or jlTational origin separation, 
in the data currently colle^jbted. Hispanics, Asians, and Native Americans 
are grouped into large undifferentiated categories that do not allow/ 
program planners to understand the needs of particular groups of ^ 
children. Distinctions sUch as Puerto Rlcan vs. Cuban vs. Mexican 
American children. Southeast Asian vs. Chinese vs. Filipino American 
children, or Navajo vs. Cherokee vs. Alaskan Native American children ate 
but a few examples of the distinctions needed in order to adequately plan 
for the delivery of ser^vices. 

Figure 1 dnd Table 1« show some, of the broad divisions that would be 
necessary to provide aiccurate assessments, plan individualized education 
programs, an4 upgradc^^ the skills and knowledge of the staff who would 
serve such chlldrei^ Additionally, it would be necessary to distinguish 
<mong students wi«f dif f^ent proficielicy levels in English and in their 
native languagejd in order to assess the need for native language services 
and personnel. These points are listed under sampling error because we 
know that our samples ^re not as carefully defined as they need to be in 
order for accurate statements to be made regarding current needs of CLDE 
children. 
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PERCKNT DISTRIBUtldN OF THE HISPANIC POPULATION 

MARCH 1080 ^ . ^. 

Puerto RIcan 
14% 



Mexican-Amerlcan 
60% 




Cuban 
6% 

Central 

or South American 
8%. 



Other Spanish 
12% 



1ft 

Note. From the National Hispanic Center for Advanced Studies and PoliOy 
Analysis. The State of Hlspanlfc America; Volume II . Oakland: The 
National Hispanic Center/BABEL, 1982, p. 6. Reprinted by permission. 



TABLE 1 

Languai^ieB Taught Most Frequently 







* 


^ Number of 


Percent 


Language 




Students / enrolled - 


of total 


Total 

*- 




31r338 


" 100 


Navajo 


* 


11,196 ' 


• 36 


Cherokee 




4^445 .. 


14 


Dakota/Lakota 




4,214 


13 


Papago 




' * ,2;369 


8 


Other languages 




22,224 V ^ 


29 



Note. Information on services to Amerlcafh Indian and Alaskan Native' 
students ccMiies from the BIA study reportell in Compreheftslve Indian 
Bilingual- Blcultural Education Needs Assessment » 

0;S, Department of Education, The Condiyon of Blilngual Educatloif^ln the 
Nation I 1982 > Rosslyh : National Clear fngl^duse for Bilingual Education r 
1982, p, 61. v\ . "~ 



Th« Rol« th« SphoQl , 

^ . \. ' 

• , , ■'^ ' • ' 

SchoolB assume a central role in the identification of students with 
handicapping conditions. While some disabilities are identified in 
infancy and early childhood, the roost frequently occurring disability 
categories are tied to lack of school 'achievement. In the major studied 
conducted to document the number of students enrolled in special ^ 
education, we can see that not only are students identified during their 
school years, but also that tl)ey are moat frequently identified during 
the elementary school periods Data collected in the 1978-^79 school year 
■show that 571 of the students enrolled in special education were in 
grade« 6 and below. The average age of children in, special education was 
,8 years old (U.8.. General Accounting Of f ice, 198;L) ^ Concomitantly, the 
preschool:, secondary, and postsecondary groups are under served by special 
education programs. Other groups, that do not receive adequate services 
are migrant children, foster children, incarcerated youth, and students 
enrolled in a variety of private school settings (U.S. General Accounting 
Office, 1981) . 

u ' , 

"*',■-. - f 

Another trend of great importance in the resultant prevalence rates 
is the trend to place students in existing programs in the district, 
rather than to create a needed new progreun. The number of '^slots'* open 
in programs has also been determined to Influence the placements made 
(Uj;S. General Accounting Off icer 1981) • Enrollment prompted by the need 
to maintain staff and programs has been documented as well (Tob^ias et 
ale, 198^). While these practices are not embraced by all special ^\ 
education prog^amnw they are widespread enough to call into question the 
rates of enrollinenr that currently exist. Another issue related to the 
Effect of the role of the school on resultant prevalence^ rat^s is the 
ability of sta'ff to accurately distinguish between students /iifi ^eed of 
special education services and those whose needs can be met in the 
general education classroom. 

While some researchers have documented the failure of general 
education programs to serve students as individuals (Tucker, 1980), 
others point to both a capricious referral practice by some educators and 
at the other extreme, the reluctance to refer demonstrated by others wh9 
feel that speciar education settings are not adequately constructed to ^ 
serve CLOE students (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1981). The school « 
plays 9t kmy role in who is served, the categorical prograAis in which they 
are served, and the trvends of over-referral discussed above 

Stigita 

Because of an awareness of the stigma that can result from placements in 
certain categorical programs, many educators are reluctant to refer 
'underachieving children. This reluctance may be even greater regarding 
the referral tfnd placement of CliDE children^ because of a history (p£ 
documented misplacements of such children. Therefore, children who may 
/genuinely need such services^ may not receive them because of a cautious 
'^posture on the part of eome educators. Another factor that comes into 
play is the reaction of parents to certain placements. For parents 
coming from diverse cultural and llnguietic backgrounds and educational 
experiences, there may be a general lack of und9.rstanding regarding %he 
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purpoa^and content of Bpeclal education claseefs* Because of this lack 
' of uif6etvstandin9, parents may deny permiaaioh to have their child tested 
or In Qxtxeme cases they may even move In order to avoid the placement of 
^ ' their child in special education. Students who may need, to be se^yed in 
one categpVy may be served in another because one is less stigmatizing 
than^the otl^er and is thus more readily accepted by parents. These are 
Qome of the >(iany Ways in which the 'possible stigmatizing effect of a * 
program can affect the behavior of educators and parents as they ^nake^i^ 
' educational degisions. The illustrations given serve to dembndtfate- 

possible ways ip which stigma can affect trie resultant prevalerice rates, 

" Alternative Placemente/Progcams 

• This section-is very much related tp»^e section on the rqle of the 
• schools. It is being discussed separately, howevfer, because of it» 
importance to the prevalence rates reported for CLDE children. The 
existence of alternative programs in which underachieving students can be 
served dramatically affects the rates Qf participation in special 
fliduca'tion classrooms. For many students, alternative settings available 

^ " are limited to Chapter I programs or school-developed compensatory 

prpgjrams.. If a student is underachieving, the availability of such 
\ ' alternatives can affect whether .01^ not; the child is referred to special 
' < education. For CLDE students, a greater variety of program options ca^ 
exist. These include migrant education programs (Title I funded), !\ ' 
bilingual education programs (Title VII and state ftjnded) , and ESL 
classes (Title I and district f unded) , . tp name the most commonly 
aveftlable programs. Bilingual students ^who exHibit learning dif f iculti'es 
may be served in these settings rather than be referred to special 
education, "thereby reducing the number of students reported as in needl- df 

* , special' eduction ser^ces. Additionally, Title X basic skills programs 

(reading and math ematib«1 tend to b6 used as a"* "first placement" for ♦ 
students who are not succeeding in the general education class'room', be 
they monolingual special needs or bilingual youngsters who have exhibited 
a need for a bilingual program (McKay & Michie, 1982)., ^, 

With the advent of P.L. 94-ip, which required the provision of 
special education -services to- qualified students, the use of Title I 
■programs for monolingyal special needs students diminished. However, the 
u^e Qf Title I to provide language-related services to bilingual students 
ha» not diminished (McKay & Michie, 1982).- By analyzing the data^^; 
repo;:ted by the bffice of Civil Rights in 1978 on a diStrict-by-dWc^t 
basis, it can be seen that districts with bilingual programs h Ave less 
disproportionality in their program enrollments than is the case in \ 
districts without bilingual programs. This suggests that students are 
•Served in special education settings to a greater, extent when nos>^ , J 
' bilingual program options exist (Finn, 1982). This fact raises questions 

as to whether bilingual students needfng special .education services are 
not bej.ng served and counted in special education settings wh*n other 
program options exist, br whether students erroneously served' in special 
education are better served in districts ^ith Title I artd bilingual 
program options. It is possible that both of these trends exjst 
simultaneously, which would contribute to both underesMmteting and 
overestimating the numbers of CLDE students (Finn, 1982). ' 




. . STUDIES .DOCUMENTING THE NUMBERS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

» QP ^U)B STUDBN^PS IN Tte UNITBD*STATBS ^ 

** • • 

The •studiefi reporteci- here cover th^eriod 1978 ti.hrough 19*83 in order to 
. be^ relevant to eaucdt<M|B currently jlanni^ig aervicea for CLDE students, 
Wree broad areas areTovered: natibnal studies, state-by-state , studies, 
ahd* LEA (iQCfll scljool district) studies. In each :of these ^^ctions,- 
j^issues thae e^necge regarding the target student population or regarding 
^^ta collection I efforts aire discussed. In the interest of brevity, 
iftsues are^ presented under only one^pf the 'three major divisions, even * 
though the issues coUld pertain equally to all of the' studies reported. 
1 Readers who wish a more iomprehensive analysis of the data are referred 
bo thQ original sources jt/hich'cbntai'n a-wealth of information regarding 
the target, group. / ' / ' • • 

National Stu<Jies ^ , * ; ' . ' 

Two major national stu(^ies are conducted at regular intervals to V 
'determine th§ prevalence of' children receiving special education # 
, services. They are this Offd.ce of Civil Rights (OCR) survey, conducted 
biannually, and ^he Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) Child- 
Count, conducted annually. Each of these studies has' a different 
purpose. TheOCk study is conducted primarily to assess ccanpliance of 
lea's (local education agencies) with. civil rights statutes, and the OSE 
stu*y is conducted to determine P.L. 94-142 funding levels for states, 
based on reported and projected child counts. There are dlfferenpes in 
the counts 'obtained by. these two surveys, with the OSEP child count 
almost 23% higher than the OCR totals. Differences in the figures 
obtain'id by the two effojrts are generally attributed to the differences 
in purpose, 'data collection methods,' timing of the data collection, and 
reporting content and procedures (U.S. Accounting Office, 1981). While 
at the district level it is acknowledged that the Ock counts may be 
underestimates' and while no assurances exist that the OSEP chlld^ count 
.data are entirely accurate either, in general,* confiQehce is placed in 
the findings of .these surveys. ^ " " 

1^., Based upon these two major na^onal studies, a summary of the numbers 
■|||Characteristics of children served in special education is pre8ente.d 
hfy.s This summary procefeda from characteristics that apply to the 
entire special ^ucation population to those that apply specifically ta ' 
th^ CLDE subgroup. • . « , * T 

In the 1980-81 school year, 10.08% of the estimHed 3- to 21-year-old 
population were reported as receiving special education and related 
services. Thia ia well below the number anticipated 'in-^14jby fche 
Office of Special Education prior to the "enactment of P.L. 94-142, 
despite major ^ffortd on the part of all states to locate atudenta vho- 
qualify for services. Aa a reault, there are raar^y wh^/question th^^ - 
original 12% estimate proposed by the OSE<> "(U.S. Genetai^ Accounting , 
•Office, 1981) . Aa previously atated, baaed on .data gathered in I98d-§1, 
the actual prevalence ratea. that existed in atatea ranged from a Ipw of 
4.81% in New Hampahire to a^ high of 10.64% in Utah (U.S. General ' 
Accounting Office, 1981)". Program plannera who attemfJt to prajsct the . 
population o^ CLDE atudenta in need of speq4al sducation aervioea using ' 



toivool •nr«llm«nt or*o«n«ui flgurei and multiplyin5[ by •xpected 
pr«val«noe Bate n««d to baar this variation in mind whan projecting s«ch 
figures. The 12% rate seems unjustifiably high and program planners „ • 
might do well to use the existing local rate, rather than this predicted 
national rate, which iu^ never been realized. Using 1991-82 flgiftes, th*. 
national proportion ofohildr en served as handicapped was reported at 
10.47%,. remaining fairly stable compared to the previous year' f r'ate . of 
10,08% (U.S. Dept. of. Education, 1983). * . ' ^ ^ 

l/ thefall^of 1978, figures -were cappiled regarding the numbers of 
student^|',«erved' in special education by racial/ethnic breakdown. Table 2 
' demonstrStes that while white^students were 76% of the national 
enrollment tl^y were only 71% of the special education population. Black 
students made up 1^% of the national ennpllment and 21% of the specia^l 
education population. HispaJnics comptined 7% of the ma^bnai enrollment ^ 
and 6%' of the special education population, and AsianOUnerican and Native 
.Americans comprised approximately 1% of both the rea'tronal and special ' ^ 
education enrollments nationwide. ''^ * ' , ' 

1 Based on the OCR survey conducted i'^ 1978, it is also apparent that 
male's are over-represented in special education 'settings. They are 3 
times as likely to be placed In progrjams for the seriously emotionally 
disturbed and ^2 1/2 times as likely tb be pla'ce'd in classes fot tV^ 
le>irning disabled as girls; they are ajso over-represented in classes for 

* the mentally retarded in si'gnificant. proportions. This phenomenon is 
uniform across geograpt\ic regions and tends to .fteco^ne more aggravated , in 
lower SE8 districts (Finn, 19821' Heller, 1982; U.S. Aecouhtihg Office, ^ 
n981) . V . ' 1. 

AS. has already been described, 67% of the handicapped ^udents ari. 12 
' years of age or yoUnger; the mean agejLs 8. Overall, the ♦ehrcJllment 
' figures demonsti'ate thht the preschboM secondary, arid postsecondary 
groups are under-serVed by special education programs (U.sS, General 



Accounting Office, 1981X. 



A significant negative relatj-onship exists between racialX \ 
disproportion and socioeconomic status CQES) for' eAch. minor itj^'gif^up^ 
except Asian or Pacific Islanders. The relationship is strongest for 
Native American and Alaskan native students,, and least strong for f 
students of Hispanic origin. ^That is, in districts with lower SES ^ 
populations, the disproportionate enrollment of minority' students w<8 
greater than in higher income district A^inn, 1982) . / 



» 



Data, regarding the enrollment of ifildren in specif ic. special 
education programs across ethnic/racia* groups is re^ortW in Tables 3,, 
4, and 5. These tables represent flguree oollecited by the Office of 
Qivil Rights in .1978 and 1980. It is important to note the different 
ways in which data are reported, makjing if difficult to contrast trends 
over time without returning to the^riginal sources to aonvert the* data 
to the same format f6r ahalysis. Yet all of these tables (tw6 for 197^ 
and One for 1980) demdnstrate differing patterns of under- and over- 
enrollment for each ethnic/racial group in the different categorical 
programs. / <^ ' . 



: 



TAW 2 



DISTRIBUTION .OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY RACE ETHNICITY AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN PARTICIPATING IN SELECTED 
f DUCATION PROGRAMS BY RACE ETHNICITY DURING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR W8-1979 (IN PERCENTSp> ^^^niww »«t 



100' 



80 



75 71 



60 



40' 




WHITE BLACK HISPANIC ASIAN AMERICAN 

AMERICAN INDIAN 



I 1 TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

|H SPECIAL EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 



SOURCE: fALL 1978 ELEMENT ArV^ AND 'jB6dONDARY SCHOOLS CIVIL 
RIQHT8 SURVEY 

^ tELBCTBD SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS INCLUDS6 THOSE POR . 
THE BDUCABLB MENTALLY RETARDED, TRAINABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED, SERIOUSLY BMOTIONALlY DISTURBED, SP6CIPIC 
LEARNING DISABLED, AND SPEECH IMPAIRED. 



Nott , Fr<« U.Sk G«n«cal Accounting OCflc«. Dlepiirltlts atill »xlSt in 
who q»t» BPtoldl •duoation * (Rtport by the Comptrolltr Qapiiral to the 
ChairAanr SubcommiVtta* on Sal«ot Education^ Commlttaa on Education and 
Xiabor, House of lUipr«B«ntatlv«B of the United Statesi Report IPB-81-1) 
WashingtOHr D.C.t U«S*'General Accounting Qffioe» Sept* 30, 1991, p. 32. 
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Stable 3 

ll«tionwid« Sp«ol«l Eduofttlon Pluotmenti «or Spec ific Racial. or Ethnic Groups 



. Amsrican :^iAan/ Asian/ 

Student Group Alaskan Natlva .Pacific Island Hispanic Black wrflta 

Percentage of Student , ,79 > 1.42 6.^5 ' 15,72 75,32 

• Population* " " t 



Percentage' in Special 
Education Programs:^ 



\ 



Edu^le Mentally 1,73 ,37 ' ,98 * 3.46 1.07. 

Retarded (BMR) ' * - . ' 

Trainable M<»ntally ^ v .2i ' ,15 ' ,24 .39 .19 . 

Retarded (TMR) 

Seriously Emotionally: .33 .10 .29 .50 .2^ 

Dietur^jed (SED) ; 

Specific Learning ■ 3.49 ' 1.J7 2.58 2.23- 2.32 

Diaabilitiea (SLD) • . 

speech Impaired , 1,97 1.85 1,78 1.87 2.^4 

(SI) ■ • ■ . ' 

■ - ■ ' ■■ . | - . . ^ . ' I ' ' ' ' 

Note. Prom Finn, J. p. (1987K, Patterns in special education placement as revealed 
by the dWl survey. In Hellef» M.A.r and others, Placing children in special 
education; Equity through valJLd educational practices. P inal report. ERIC 
Document Reproductiort' Service Nd. ED 217 618, p. 55. ^ • 

aprom State, Regional, ^nd {lational Summaries of Data from the 1978 Civil Rights 
Survey of Elementary and Secondary- Schools , prepared for the Office of Civil Rights 
by Killalea Assoc iates| Inc. , April 198Q. On estimated total school enrollment of 
41,836,257 students. ' 

^Percentages are based on weighted projects- to national totals from 1978 OCR 
survey data, , * 
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V TABLE 4 

D«p«rtji«nt Of Education/ Of flee for Civil Rlghta 
1980 BlAihantai&y and Saoondary Schoola Civil' Rights Survay 
National Suaaary of Reported Data 



4 f 



Student Group , An/ln Aalan Hisp 



Black Minority White 



Total 



Male 



.Penale 




lEP 



Bnrollaentt 

Number 

Percent 
Expulsions} 

Number 

% of ,Tot«i 
. P. Rate^ / 
. Suspensions 1 1 . 

Number \ 

% of Total ' 

P. Rate« 
Corp. Punishment t 

Number 

% of Total 

P. Rate^ 
.Gifted/Talented t 



199,144 638,085 a/573,628 , 57, 188, 590 9,129,607 19,366,847 



0.7 

1,172 
1.2 
'5.9 

8,582 
0.5 
43.1 



2.2 

271 
0.3 
0.4 

11,295 
0.7 
17.7 



5,67« 2,201 
0.6\ 0,2 
28. 5\ 3.4 



9.0 

AO, 813 
11.3 
- 4.2 

129,912 
7.7 
50.5 

61,^98 

24.1 ' 



20.. 1 

23^74 
' 24.2 
4.1 

575,888 
34.2 
100.7 



32.0 

35,430 
36.9 
3.9 

725,677 
43.1 
79.5 



' Number ' 


2,657 


34,112 


42^ 616 


87,081 


% of Total 


0.3 




"^""*~Y5*4 


11.1 


P. Rate^ 


- 130 


4 53y5 


■ 


15.2 


BMR> 








» 


Number 


3,46lV 




19,404 


181,816 


% of Total 


0.9 




^4^8 


, 46.3.' 


P. Rate\^ 


17.4 




7.5 


' 31.8 


TMRt 






■■'■■1 




Number « 


554 


1,028 


6,433 


23,070 


% of Total 


0.7 


1.4 


8»5^ 


30.6 


P. Rate«*~" 


2*8 


1*6 


2.5 . 


4.0 


Speech Impair. t 










Number 1» 


^3,657 


10,011 , 


45.2^3 


117^111 


. t of Total ' 


0/6 


i.(r 


1 7*3 , 


18.9 


P. Rate^ 


18.^ 


yL§^7 - ' 


17.6 


20.5 
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' '.V' ^ * ^ ' 



336,507 4,06,385 
' 32.7 39.5 
58.6 44.5 



166,466 
21.2 
f 10.2 

206/678 
51.5 
22.6 

31,085 
41.2 

■■ . 3.4 . 

<li'6,a02 . 



68.0 

60,623 
63.1 
3.1 

968,332 
56.9 
.49.5 

621,633 
60.5 
32.1. 

617,706 
78. B 
31.9 

194,615 
48.5 
• 10.0 

44,371 
58.8 
2.3 

443,645 
71.6 
22.9 



28,496,434 14,616,530 
100.^ ' 51.3 



13,878,730 2/^390,245 771,867 



95,953 
100.0 
3.4 



67,982 
70.8 
4.7' 



1,684,009 1,164,314 



i 



100.0 
59.1 

1,027,918 
100.0 
36.1. 

784,141 
100.0 
27.6 

401,293 
100.0 
14.1 

75,456 • 
100.9 
2*6 

619,647 
100.0 ^ 
21.7 



69.1 
79.7 

824,941 
80.3 
56.4' 

377,683 
48.2 
25.8 

241,394 
60*2 
16.5 

42,989 
^ 57.0 
2.9 

391,656 ' 
63.2i 
26.8^ 




526,355 
31.3 
^ 37.9 

202,944 
\ 19.7 
14.6 

406,809 
51.9 
^.3 

159,817 
39.8 
11.5 

32,332 
42.8 
2.3 

f 

228,103 
( 36.8 
16.4 ' 



\ 



8.4 

2,111 
2.2 
0.9 

45,012 
2.7 
18.8 

34,079 
3.3 
14 ..3 

- N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
, N/A 
N/A 



2.7 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

,N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A , 
.N/A 
N/A 

4,536 
1.1 
5.9 ' 

1,581 
2.1 
2.0 



N/A 13,501 
N/A 2.2 
N/A 17.5 



, ^\ Continued on page 12 

is'-'' 



Str.,^ BMOt> Diet, t 

-•••|;:,;p«^'ioi;»r; . 0.7 

Numbec • 
total 




TABLE 4 (CoAtinued) 



ax;i65 102, 7p9 

1.6 15.0 



9,096 
\0*5 
45.7 



34,558 
1.8 
84.2 



10,802 
7.2 
4.2 

76,0^26 
8.5 
29.5 

525,049 
76.6 

102,419 
5.4 
39.8 



42,634 
28.6 
7.S 

176,548 
19.8 
30.9 

6,073 
0.9 

286,250. 
r5.2 
'SjO.l 



55,095 
36.9 
^.0 

263,483 
30.2 
29.5 

644,996 
94.2 

432,323 
23.0 
47.4 



94,19 
63. 
4.9 

621,750. 
69.8 
32.1 

40,022 
5.8 

1,449,069 
77.0 
74.8 



149,286 


116,089 


32,656 


inn n 


77 n 




,5-2 


7.9 


2.4 


891,:?33 


643,490 


247,532 


100.0 


72.2 


27,8 


31.3 


44.0. 


17.8 


685,018 


- ' N/A 


N/A 


100.0 


N/A 


■N/A 


1,861,412 


914,441 


967,038 


100.0 


48.6 ^ 


51.4 


65.0 


62.8 


69.7 


r 







3pecial Ed: 2,608,417 
Special Ed: 2,567,557 
Elsewhere t 144,575 
Evaluated: 144,516 
Receiving Services: 14,724 



Restrictive Policy For 
Pregnant Students: 577 
Medical Cert Only: 540 
Separate Programs: 2,768 
Mandatory Programs: 126 



Schools With Accessible 

Entrances: 

Restrooms: 

Science Labs: 
Pupils in Wheelcha^irs:^ 
Accessible Classrooms: 
Total Classrooms: 
1 



N/A 


1,42^ 


N/A 


i.o 


N/A 


1.8 


N/A 


14,572 


N/A 


1.6 


N/A 


18.9. 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


• N/A 

• 


39,120 


N/A 


2.1 


N/A 


16.5 


N/A 



35/923 
26,292 
10,708 
27,807 
838,326 
1,353V227 



Blnql« 8»x ClA»»9B Mlx»d ClaaBes 



MalM 



r««al«8 



Male* Faaialea 



Malas 



Fmialaa' 



Taaiiia 



Hone Econgmica 11,710 311,126 604,676 1,026,544 All Femala Teams 1,450,687 

Industrial Arts 357,239 8,736.1,342,206 595,436 All Male Teams 2,572,204 

Physical Ed 1,033,757 941,386 3,966,077 3,645#380 Teams Both Sexes 210,685 129,192 



86,952 
118,438 
21,183 <^ 



Note . Proih DBS Corporation. (1982, March) . 1980 elementary and seoondftt^ schools civil righ i p survey « National survty * 
ERIC DociJiment Reproduction Sei^vloe No. ED 219 477, p. 12. . " ' . ■ r . 



MM^^^w m ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ERIC DociJiment Reproduction Sei^vloe No. ED 219 477, p. 12. 
^P. Rate •* Participation mte, which is rate per thousand* 
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TABLE 5 

Distribution, Of Chlldc«n R«c«ivln9 8p«qlal Education By 
Natuc« Of Handicapping Condition And Raca/Bthnloity, 
school Yifara 1978-79 . (In Ptrcanta) > 



Handicapping American AajLan ^ . , s 

conditio n Irfdian Aaterlcan Black Vfhif Hiapanic 



— ^ \ 
Educ&ble mentally 


22. 6« 


10.0 


' 41.0 ' 


lft.^1 


16.7 


retarded 


• ■ I 


* 






" ' * 

Trainable mentally 


3.0 




4.7 


3.3 


4.0 


retarded 












Emotionally disturbed 4.4 


2*J 


6.0 . 


5.0 


5.0 


Learning 'disabled 


46.0 


'34\o 


26.3 


39.2 


44.0 


Speech Impaired 


^ 24.0 


49.3 


22.1 


34.5 


30:2 




\ 










Totals'^ 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


* 





Note . Prom Fall 1978 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Right's 

Surveys . U.S. General Accounting Office, 1982, p. 62. 

Note. Figures are in percentages^ Analysis is limited to the five 

. handicapping conditions presented. 
^Interpret as 22.6 percent of all American Indian students who were in 
special education in school year 1978-79 were in an educable irffentally 
retarded program. 

, 5tc^^^ ro^JU^ not sum to 100 due tb rounding. 



within the categorical 'progcams It Is Important to notice that 85% of 
all children receiving special education are served In three categories: 
learning disabilities, speech Impalrroents/ and mental retardation. • , 
Programs for learning disabled students enrolled 36% of the special 
education students, for, the speech Impaired enrolled 30% of the students, 
and for the mentally retarded enrolled 1^% of.^he students.- Ilj was also 
reported In the OSE 1980-81, data that 51% of children In special 
educ'atlon have mild handlcapa, '36% have moderate handicaps* and 13% have 
severe hand lcapaj( U.S. .General Accounting Office, 1981) , ^ 

In Its Fifth Annual Report to Congiffrss on the Impleientation of P.L., 
94-142, the Office of Special Education Programs of the U.S* bepartment 
of Education reported increases In the numbers of Students se»wed ln> the 
categories of learning dls^blecf', emotionally dlstjjrbed, and 
•'multlhandlcapped children. In the categories of speech Impaired, 
(Inentally retarded, other health Impaired, deaypind hard of hearing, and 
or thoped locally and visually handicapped students, decreased numbers were 
reported. Growth In the LD category between the period of 1977-78 to 
1981-82 assumed the tremendous proportlbn 6f 104^ (U.S. Department of 
^Education, 1983). In 1980-81, In six states learning disabled' students 
made up more than 50% qf all handicapped students served; In 12 
additional states' they compr.lsed more than 40% of the children served 
(U.S. General Accounting Office, 1981). Such trends are Important 
backdrops against which to study the patterns of under- and over- 
enrollment preserited regarding CLDE children. | 

. ' ■ ' 

An Interesting finding that emerges In the data Is that there are 
spe<^lflc characteristics exhibited by districts where disproportionate 
enrollment Is great, ajwo Important characteristics that correlate to 
disproportionate enrollment are the size of the district and the racial 
composition of the district. These Issues are explored here using 
national studies, but might be equally valid regarding state and local, 
data presented lajter In this paper . 

In general the data of large districts obscure that of smaller 
districts when figures are collected for examination on a state-by-state 
basis. Smaller districts examined" separately typically demonstrate 
characteristics- not common to their urban counterparts. In small school 
districts there are problems caH^sed by ^the presence absence of certain 
categorical pMjgrams. For example, while the degree/6f disproportion In 
EMR placement Is; directly related to the size or'exlstWce of EMR 
programs. In general in small school districts the disproportion in EMR 
minority placements Is particularly large/and may be liji need of In-depth 
federal Inveltlgatlon (Heller, 1983). / ^ 

Another Interesting -trend emerges in districts baaed on ilze of tJie 
district and percentage of minority enrollment. Among medlum*slzed and 
large districts, as the percentage of minority enrollments increases, 
dlsptoporjilonate enrollment decreases. In contrast, In small districts 
with more than 50% minority enrollments/ there Is evidence of Indreased 
disproportions. Possible causes l^r sudh trends would Include \ 
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differences In assessment and placement proceduresr differences tn >> 
definitions ua6d in ''categorical programs^ and the availability of 
facilities and* resources other than special education tcf service minority 
students (Finn, 1982) • 

Another interesting finding is that district^ with the highest 
disproportion levels havtif the smallest proportion of students ^in 
•bilingual programs (Finn, 1982). It is possible, therefore, that 
students In need of bilingual programs are misclassified in special 
education vhen- no bilirigual programs are Vavdilable to setv.e them. For ; 
* large districts with hi^h Hispanic enrollment,. 78% have bilingual 
education programs available. In such districts, the* lowest 
disproportions in BMR and SLD programs are seen for Hispanic students 
(Finn, 1982). Tables 6 and' 7 demonstrate how the rates of enrollments in 
'different categorical programs vary as the minority composition of the 
school* varies. Without such disaggregation of data,^ it would be 
impossible to truly understand the patterns of enrollment that exist 
aipong districts in their special education programs. 

Trends can also be isolated by geographic locale, since programs with 
greater percentages of certain minority populations are found in 
particular regions of the country. Such isthe case for students o£^ 
Asian or Pacific Island origin who nationally are enrolled in special 
education programs at rates considerably below those for whites. 
However, in small districts in several western states, positive 
disproportions are found in the enrollment figures. By ccxnpariaon, 
Hispanic students -are placed* in EMR settings at rates close to those for 
nonminority students in California and New York in districts of all 
sizes. In Arizona, Coldrado, and New Mexico, two patterns ekistx Small 
or negative disproportions exist- when the per6entage of Hispanic students 
enrolled in the district is below 50%. However, when the enrollment 
figure for Hispanics reaches 70% or more, BMR disproportion is high. In 
Texas, the disproportion is relatively large in all districts with 10% or 
more Hispanic students and small among districts^ with smaller Hispanic 
renrollment (Finn, 1982; Heller, 1982). ^ . 

^' 

_ Th|^ above discussion demonstrates that district size, geographic 
location, and percentage of minority enrollment interact in various ways 
and produce trends that merit further study to determine their exact 
cause. Other district pharacteriatics that could be correlated to 
enrollment patterns to determine the kinds of relationships that exi^t 
include the availability of minority diag^ctttic and instructional staff, 
the policies and practices that demonstrate administrative isupport for 
the equitable treatment of ethnolinguistic minority students, the degree 
of community or legal pressure applied to particular schoql districts, 
and the rural, suburban, and urban distinctions* that could be drawn among 
dietricts. 
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•TABLlS 6 

D«part««nt of Bduoation, 0££lc« For Civil Rights 
, 1980 Bi«iR«nUry and Secondary Schools Civil RightB Survey V 
.. Natijpnal Suaaacy of Reported Data 
Participation in Gifted/Talent|fl PrograaiB By Percent Hlnority Composition of School 



Gifted/Talented Programs 



Minority Coaposition of School 




Member : 



Participation Rate: 



Minority 
Non-Mlhorlty 
Minority 
Non-'Mlnorlty 



0420% 



17,298 
349,370 
^ 19*0 
26.2 



20-40% 



40-90% 



60-80% 



-100% 



22,429 
144,244 
15.0 
40.4 



30,389 
82,646 
■ 19.1 
50.6 



31,060^ 
32,100 
22.3 
52.6 



65,290 
9,345 
17.5 
46.1 



Mote . From DBS Corporation. (1982, March) . 1980 elementary and secondary schools 
civil rights survey: State summaries. Volume I . ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 219 478, p.. 18» . 




' TABLE 7 ' 
D«partiitnt of Education, Off lot for Civil Rights 
1980 BlMnentary and Stcondary Sohoola Civil Riglita Surv«y 
National Sumary of R«portttd Data * 
Special .Education Program Patticipi^tion hy 
Par<Hint Minority Coaposition of School 



Special Education QVoup 



Minority Cpnpoaition .ot School 



Total Special. Education 
Number i 



EMR 



dumber ; 



0-201 



20-40% 



40-6flr% 



60-80% 80-100% 



Minority 92,659 158,863 143,858 

Non-Minority 954,438 260,385 118,780 

Minority 101,6 * 106.5 »90.4 

Non-Minority 71.5 72.9 | 72. 7< 



V 



Minority ' .23,064 -47,354 ^2,420 

Non-Minority. 132,865 34,009 16,991 

Minority ' . 25.3 31.8 26.6 

lion-Minority \' 10.0 9.5 10,4 



106,776 
' 45,724 
76.6 
, 74.9 



27,921 
7,141 
20.0 
11.7 



236,187 
19,245 
63.1 
94.9 



65,929 
3,609 
17.6 
17.8 



TMR 



Number : 



P. Rate*: 



■ Speech Impaired 
Number : 



P^ Rate": 



Minority 
Non-Mi nor i by 
Minority 
Non-Minority 



2,711 
24,675 
3.0 
1.8 



5,714 
9,914 
3.6 
2.8 



6,876 
5,975 
4.3 
3.7 



Minority 22,679 35,067 33,832 

Non-Minority 306,947 80,708 ^ 37,081 

Minority 24.9 23.5 " 21.3 

Non-Minority 23.0 22.6" 22.7 



6,135 
2,578 
4.4 
4.2 



25,759 
13,749 
18.5 
22.5 



9,649. 

1,229 
2.6 
6.1 



58,665 
5,160 
15.7 
25.4 



Seriously Emotionally Diaturbed - , ^ ■ , . ' 

Number: Minority • 5,914 10,357 10,193 7;847 20,784" 

. , Non-Minority 59,289 18,842 9,985 3,844 2^231 

P. Rate*: Minority 6.5 6.9 6.4 5.6 5.6 

Non-Minority 4.4 5.3 6.1 6.3 11.0 



Specific Learning Disabled 

• Number:^ Minority 38,301 * 60,371 50,637 

Non-Minority 430,662 116,912 48,748 

P. Rate*: i Minority 42.0 40.5 ,31.7 

' Non-Minority 32.3 3?. 7 ,29.9 



39,114 81,160 

18,412 7,016 

, 28.1 a- 21.7 

30.1 34.6 



Note . From DBMS Corporation. (198*2, March). 1980 elementary and oecondary schooXa' 
civil rights survey; State Bummarias. Voluma ll . . ERjCCJOocument Reproduction Service 
No. ED 219 479, p. 19 - ■' , 

^p. Rate «> Participation'^rate^ which is rate per thousand . 
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state-by-state Reports of CLDE Students 

The reports presented in this .seqjtion Inclu^ the .^office of Civil Rights ^ 
State Summaries of ' Reported Data for the year 19ftO (DBS Corporation^ 
1982) 9 and special studies that analyze trends in the states t>£ \ 
California^ CoJLorado, Florida, Massachlisaetts, TexaSf and New Ji^raeyV 
The issues cc^sidered -here include the trend toward placing \ - 

ethnolinguistic minority students in LD rather than EMR programs, the^ 
disproportions that exist across ethnic groups in prbg^rams for the gifted 
and talented, and the variation in treatment received t>y CLDE students 
depending on the geographic locale and specific internal char*ctpt\isti08 
of tthe district in which, they are served. ^ \ 

Table 8 presents a summary of states where the Hispanic population 
makes up 1% or more of the- state's total population. It can be seen ^hat 
»for five of the states listed, Hispanies represent more than 10% of the 
state's population. For four, additional states, the percentage exceeds 
5% of the state's total population* Because of thedr relative ranking as 
states with high Hispanic population totals, and in-order to give some ^ 
variety in terms of geographic location, information from the 1980 OCR 
study is presented for the states of California, Colorado, Texas, 
Jllinois, New York, Massachusetts, and Florida (Table 9) . 

General Trends . A surface analysis of the 1980 data suggei^ts that for ^ < 
the st^ites selecte4, proportional or over-enrollment in gifted and 
talented programs is the case with White and Asian students. This 
pattet^n is somewhat modified in Colorado, New York, and Massachusetts^ 
where Blacks also appear to be more proportionately enrolled. In 
general, Asian students, who tend to be over-^enrolled in programs for the 
'gifted and talented, tend to be under --enrolled in the other categories. 
In a^ate^ where this is pot the oase, a higher enrollment of Asian 
students also exists j.n the cate^ory^ of speech impaired. Since the 
numbers of Native American students are emails' it is difficult to discuss 
trends for this group. Hispanics tend to be under-enrolled in programs 
for the gifted and talented, and over-enrolled in classes for the 
mentally retarded. There are some exceptions to this pattern in the 
states selected, notably Illinois and Florida. While not^ of principal 
interest in this study, it appears to be still very muc^ the case that 
the greatest disproportions in enrollment in special education cXasarooms 
exist for Black students (with the exception of Massachusetts) • 

These tables, or those of the 1982 OCR survey, would provide 

excellent sources from which to construct in-depth analyses sQch as that 

conducted by Finn in 1982. It is unfortunate that such analyses are not 

routinely carVied out for the benefit of educators serving CLDE students, 

but are dependei/t on the interest and dedication of individual 
researchers. v , 
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Statst Riinktd Aooording to nisp^lc Ppj^ulati^pn 



Hlsp^inlo Hlapanlo t of I of! U*0. ulspiinio 



8tiit« 


RanK 




State Total 

*I — 'r * .'. — i-; 


. ' Popu.lation 


California 




4,543,770 


19,2 . 


-TTT^' .7 — * ■■ 


\ Tc^as 


' 2 


2,985,643 


21,0 




'.New York ^ 


3 


1,659,245 


9.5 


' XI: i .f ' 


Florida 


» 4, 


857,898 


8.8 


■ 5.9.,„i, ■ 


IllinoiB 


5 


6-r5,525 


5.6 


■4. 4., ■••.■■'•^ 


^New Jersey • 


6 


491' ,'867" 


617 




New Mexico 




476,089 


36.6 


' 3i3; 


Arizona 


8 


440,915 


16.2 


, ■ • ■ ' 3.0 • 


Colorado 


9 


339,300 


IX. 7 


•■ 2.3 . 


Michigan 


10 


■ 162,388 


1.8 . 


--M.l.."-';.--- 


E^ennaylvania 


11 


154,004 


: ' 1.'3 




Nassachuaetta 


12 


* ' 141,043 


2.5 . 




Connecticut 


13 


124^499 


4.0' 




Washington 


' 14 


,119,986» 


2.9". ■ 




Ohio ^ 

*■ 


15 > 


119,880 


1.1 


\ ' V- • 8 '.y /•' 

. • 


Note, From U.S. Department of Commetrce News^, July 17, 1981 CB81-li8 as cited 
in The National Hispanic Center for Advanced Stu<lle8 and Policy Analysis, ^ 
1982, p. 7.. ^ » 
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DtpartJMint of Muoatlon» Offlo* for Civil Rights 
1980 Bl«M«nt«ry ai^d Stoondary Schools Civil Rights Survty 
Spsclal Bduostlon Progrm Part iolpnt Ion « by 
Pf roant Minority Cosipositlon of stats 



Stats 



Ansrloan 

Indian 



Asian 



Hlfpanlo 



BlAok 



Whits 



.'■4 ■ 














6 






.6 


7.1 


26.1 


11.9 


r 

64.7 


* 

.4 


10.8 


9*8 . 


6.6 


- 72.4 


*7 


2.5 


28.7 


24.4 


43,7' 


.5 


5.2 


27.3 


15.8 


51.3 


.5 


4.9 


26.0 


9.2 


59.4 


.5 


1.5 


19.9 


29.2 


48.9 


.8 




n.9 


12.9 


62.8 • 


.6 


« 

1.9 ' 


15.3 


5.4 


76.9 


.4.- i ■ . 


3.0i^ 


15.2 


" 9.0 


72.5 


.7 


.7 


22.3 


12.3 


64.1 


*2 


1.5 


20.2 


4,1 


74.0 


'.4 


2.2 


16.1 


4.5 


76,8. 


.6 


.5 


11.2 


10.2 


77.5 


• 4 • '* 


.6 ' 


15.6 


6.9 


76.5 * 



CAllfomla^ 



I of entollmeht 

G/T 

8/1 . 
ED 
. SLD 



Colorado. 



% of enrollment 

M 

It 

' n 

N 

.N * 
N 



G/T 
EMR s» 
TMR ' 
S/I 
ED 
SLO 



Tsxas 



% of enrollment 




.? 


1.2 


30.0. 


16.6 


52.0 


.1 


1.7 


15.7 


11.2 


71.3 


.1 


.3 


30.0 


38,5 


31.1 


.1 


.4 . 


36.6 


25.2 


37.7 


,1 


.7 


27.0 


15.4 


56.8 


.1 


.2 


^ 17.5 • 


16.4 


65.7 


.1 




30,7 


19,6 


49.3 



■{ TMlXt 9 Continutd 



















Indian ' 


Asian 


Hiapanio 


. Black 


Whit* 


Illinois 

♦ ' ■ ^. 


t 




• 


• 




1 oc vnjroxjjQonc 


1 




O A 

o. 4 




oO« 2 


• " G/T 




2 • 2»>-f^ 


3.7 


18.9 


75.2 


" blR 


«4 


.6 


4.2 


58.8 


35.9' 


" . TMR 


.7 




7.5 


33.6 


57.3 ' 


" 8/1 


• 3 


2.4 


5.7 


20.7 


70 .,8 


■ EO 


1.7 ^ 


.5 


4.5 


35.7 


* 5r.5 


" SliD 


• 3 


.9 


5.1 


24.2 


69.6 



York /\ ■ ^ \/ . ' \ ■ ' 

r ' - I I ■ ^* . 

t. . . ■ 



i of 


•nrollmant 


.2 




2.4 


. 18.4 


2j0.9 


57.1 




G/T 


.3 




6.6 


' 13.4 


23.5 


56.1' 




EMR ' . 


.2 




.5 ' 


17.3 


38.1 


.43.8 


N 


TMR 


.1 


■ li ■: 


1.6 • 


24.3 


32.3 


41.6 


.« 


B/l 


.3 




1^6 


8.2 


15.1 


74.9 


N 


ED * 


;i 




i'3 


22.0 ' 


48.1 


29,4 


H 


SLD 


.2 




.7 


. 11.6 


21.5 


y 66.0 



Massachusetts 



* 1 of 


enrollment 


.1 


4* 

1.4 


4.8 


9.1 


84.6 




M 


Q/T 


.1 


2.8 


2.8 


9.9 


84.3 




N 


BMR 


.1 


.4 


6.2 


5.4 


VU7.8 " 


\ 


H 


OMR 


.0 


1.1 


3.2 


1.1 


94.6 




N 


S/l 


.0 


1.0 


2.3 


2.0 


94.7 




N 


EO 


.3 




3.7 


4.7 


91.0 




N 


SM) 


.1 


.2 


2.1 


2.5 


95.2 





^ — ' • . ■ " \ 

Florida 



% of 


enrollment 


.1 


.8 


8.0 


23.1 


68.0 


N 


G/T 


♦ 0 


1.3 


1.5 


^3.2 


94.0 


N 


BMR 


.1 


a 


3.5 


63.7 


32.7 


N 


TMR 


. .1 


.4 " 


7.8 


35.3 


56.4 


H 


d/i 


.1 


. ' .7 


4.9 


29.7 • 


64.7 


N 


ED 




• 2 


<'2.9 


33.6 


63*4 


W 






.2 


6.9 


'29.2 . 


63.7 



Wot^t . ' From DBS Corporation, 3.^80 . BUwntarv and (fegondarv aohool civil 
, rlqhta aurvevi State auMaariai. Volume-Kog ii. ERIC Dodumeht Reproduot^lon 
Sacvloa Nor. BD 219 476 , March, 1982. ■■ V' . : 
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hMlytH^ SfjltQi^tdl 8t«t«0 in th« 1980 OCR Survey and Other State 
Studiee^ A 

CftUforni^. ^Various \ti>dle8 cor)ductW in California attest to^the 
movement that occurred in the period 1968«^1974 when large numbers of 
students previously enrolled in BNH programs were documented. as being 
served instead in Ei) (educationally handicapped) ;c!lasses (Jones-^Booker 
1977; Meyers, Macmillanr (i Yoshida, 1978) (see Figure 2). Others report 
th^t while earlier serious over***enirollment problems existed for Hispanic 
stijidents in special education classroonsr based on current dataiF 
Jlispanics are now seriously under-represented. The shift from 
over'^^enrollment to under*^enrollment is attributed to current legislation 
in California (A.B« 1870) r which requires all districts to submit 
incidence figures as a part of their Master Plans to elimina|:e 'the 
'*retax;ded^ category (Pacheco, 1983) . 

Florida * According tea report issued in April* 1982, Hispanic students , 
cd^prise 7.99% of the preschool through. 12th grade population in 
Florida. In some school districts in Florida, Hispanit: studenti^ comprise 
even greater percentages of the school enrollment. In Dade County they 
make up 37.63% of the student population; in Hardeer 19,26%; in Collier, 
19.09%; in Hendryr 13.91%; and in Monroe r 13.01%. When statewide 
percentages of Hispanicsl are compared wit^ special education enrollments, 
a pattern of under-enrollment^ enierges In all progreims except the TMR 
program, where they are m5re proportionately enrolled (State of Florida, 
1982)* Since, the data presented is aggregated l^or-the entire state, it 
isn't poqsible to analyze trends that may present themselves in those 
counties with greater Hispanic enrollment listed ^bove. No figi^res were 
provided for other language groups. This diita is very similar to the 
data provided in the 1980 -OCR survey, and it is presumed that these are 
the actual figures submitted for that survey, ^ ' 

Massachusetts . In Juj[^e^^Qf 1978, the Massachusetts Advocacy Center 
released its report ^ouble\reopatdy> The Plight of Minority Students in 
Special Education . In thissc^gpoj^t, it was demonstrated that minority 
^enrollment rates in special education were significantly different from 
the enrollment rates of nonminority students, that minority students were 
disproportionately placed in the most restrictive programs, and that 
minority f^udents were under-represented in special day and residential 
prototypes. In their third report on the status of those distticts first 
cited, issued in December 1980^ it was reported that four of the nine 
school districts originally cited were no longer demonstrating 
disproportionate placements. Signs of progress were also reported in the 
other five distripts, where attempts were under way to remedy the 
situation (Mafi^aohusetts Advocacy Center, 1980). This effort to overcome 
the reported prima facie denial of Hispanic and Black student|i* rights 
was also the focus of a presentation made at the February 1981 Conference 
on the Bxoeptional Bilingual Child (McDonnell, 1981). In the remedial 
plans submitted, moet of the original districts cited firoposed programs . 
that would review the placement of minority students, hire 
bilingual/bicultural staff, provide inservlce training, refine assessment 
procedures, increase jprogram alternatives available^ improve the 
instructional environment in special eduoation olassrociQS# and make 
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Hotf. From Jondi-Bookttc, R. Bvaluatlon of «duc<ibl<i mentally rttarded 
programg In California * (A raport praparad by the California Adviaory 
Conunlttaa to tha U.S. Conunlaalon on Civil Rights). ERIC Dooument 
RaproduotloR Sairvlo* No* 144 326, May, 1977, p. II. 
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additionliX, •ffprtt Involv* and tvaln parents. A surface ana/ytiiis of ' 
the OCR data r«portfd in 1960 seems vto support the findings of tije third 
* report of tha Massachusett^s Advocacy Center. While these OCR figures 
represent ail districts in ^the stata and not just the districts cited, ^ 
one cQuld Iff guKif . based on the two studies r that monitoring efforts 
initiated in /lilassachi^setfc's seem to bejproducing the desired results. The 
role that mptiiltofing can p^y in achieving education equity is discussed 

' Mew--<Nmiey .'-''' In a' report isf,u<ad by thji New Jersey State Department of 
B<!|^oati6n irn Nov^embar 1980f the following f^hding^s w^te reported! 

.. V>. ■■[/{■// , 

^It ' Wittlin t^^ st^att cU^lNl^ Jersey a dieproportion exists between 
White ^hd tkcikXy^^viXc v^i^^ in the classification 

of chiddrien as handiqappede / / 

'•^ \'i ■' «" . ' / • • / .'■ 

.. v'- V- 4 '■• 

,2. this dis)^^^ primarily found in the EMR and. ED 

'clasi^lfjioationsr w0h Hi^panicp and Blacks having a higher 

/ -/v', 'rfipr^s^rttation^e . ' ^' ' 

3^' Many Individ^ual school districts evidence excessive rates of 
* ;\, dlsptopprtion that cannot be explained by unique local 
" "condltipittA. 

4« 4lc)W Siflis students have ^n increased chance of being labeled as 

J'j:-/' : • , ■ ■ /' . /■■/ . ' 

'/f.'' The/aase^aament pi^^ctices used with minority youngsters were 

cited a$ crontributlng .to the disproportionate enrollments found. 
' " .V*'' . .. ; . • ^ 

/ Data used for t;his study were collected in a survey covering the 
'period Id7d-*ld80» Evidence of disproportionate enrollment in other 
categorical programs for minority groups Is also given in this study 
(Manni et .al.r 1980)* ^ 

LEA (Local Education Agency) Studies V , 

According to a report issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce News on 
July 17, 1981 r there are 25 cities in the United States with Hispanic 
populatioris of 50,000 or more (The National Hispanic Center for Advanced 
Studies and Policy Aftnl^yaiSr 1982) « Thefie cities are located in 10 
statest Arizona/ California, Cplorado) Florida, Illinois,' f)ew Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas (see Table 10). Because of 
the magnitude of the task of reportihg on enrollment patterns in 
individual districts in the U.S., three ^Sistricts have been selected to 
serve as examples, those ranking first, second, and third in terms of 
their Hispanic population figures. Additionally, a rapdi:t that 
identified 100 cities with disproportionate minority enrollment based on. 
1978 OCR data will be briefly revitwed. j 
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25 CltUs with Hiapanio Populations of 50,000 Or More 



Rank 

f 




Cltlei 




Population 


I 




New York 




. 1,405,957 


2 




Lo0 Angeles 




815,989 


3 




Chicago 




422,061 


4 




San Antonib 




421,774 


5 




Houatop 




281,224 


0 




£1 Paso 




265,819 


7 




Miami 




• 144,087 


8 




San Jose 




140,574 


9 




San Diego 




130,610 


10 


/ 


Phoenik 




155,572 


11 




Albuquerque 




112,084 


12 


r 


Dallas 


• 


111, Q82 


13 




. Corpus / 




107,908 


14 




Hialeah^ 




103,175 


15 




Denver ^ 




91,937 ' 


16 




Santa Ana 




90,946 


17 




Laredo 




85,076 


18 




San Francii^co 




83,373 


19 




Tuoson 




82^189 


20 




Brownsville 




71^139 


21 




Austin 




64,766 


'22 




Philadelphia 




63,570 


23 




Newark 




61,254 


24 




Fresno 


J ■ 


51,489 


25 

t : 


5 


Long Beach ^ 




50,700 



Note. Prom "0,8, Department of Commerce News, .July' 17, 1981 CB81-118 as cited 
in The National Hispanic (tenter for Advanced Studies and Policy Analysis, 
1982, p. 8. • 
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WW York City . As can be awn in Table XO, New York City ranks £ir«t 
in Hispanic population in tm United States. Hispanics havl been • 
dooumentei3.as comprising 40% of the handicapped children in the city 
(Linares, 1983) , In a' report issued in July 1980, which used October 
1979 data, the following findings were generated about New York City 
enrollments^ (a) While specific districts demonstrated disproportionate 
representation for those students referred to special education, citywide 
referrals were ethnically proportionate; (b) Hispanics werei 
uride^-represented in SLD Resdbrce Room Programs; and (c) Hispanics were 
the most severely under-represented group in private school placements 
for EH and EMR Students (Tobias et al., 1980). These findings were again 
demonstrated in a report issued in March 1982 (Tobias et al.)* These 
reports point to the need to collect data on a district-by-distc.ict basis 
rather than citywide, . tl>e need to look at public versus private school ' 
enrbllment by ethnic group, and the need to study enrdllment by program 
type and to analyze the possible reasons students are under-represented 
(e.g. J 'lack of staff to provide certain types of programs). 

Los Angeles . Limited data sources were located specific to Los 
Angeles, although unquestionably such data exists in quantity. In the 
OCR data reported in 1478, several patterns of dispropottionate 
enrollment w^re apparent. These patterns a^e highly similar to the 
national trends of under- and over-enrollment of Asian and Hispanic^ 
students reported earlier (Killalea Associates, Inc., 1978). Using' data 
from the same year, the Los Angeles Division of Special Education issued 
a compliance plan that described .its intent to improve services delivered 
ta LES/NES (limited- and non-English-speaking) stu^nts in the district. 
The plan defines assessment procedures, program deHlopraent efforts, 
staff hiring and training efforts,' and parental involvement efforts that 
would be undertaken to improve the disproportionate enrollment pattern 
that existed at the time for LES/NES students within the Division of 
Special Education (Los Angeles Unified School District, 1979) . Using' Los 
Angeles as an example, the need to compare enrollment figures not only on 
the basis of ethnic/racial coinposition» but also on the basis of language- 
proficiency levels is demonstrated. In this manner it is possible to 
respond to evaluation, progtamming, staffing, and parental needs based on 
linguistic needs. 

Chicago . Ranking third in Hispanic population in the nation, Chicago 
also deibnstratea serious disproportionate enrollment patterns. Compared 
with White students, Hispanic students were consistently under- 
represented in special education, only half as likely aSc White students 
to get special education services at all. Chicago also demonstrated the 
pattern ^een in New York City, where there were huge variations from one 
administrative district to another and from one school to another in ^ 
terms of referral and' placement rates. Even though the rates of 
enjcollment for Hispanics were notably lowi there were still questions 
raised regarding whether or not students were appropriately placed anfl 
served (Designs for Change, 1982) (Pigui?fe 3) . Three reasons were cited 
as causes tor the Hispanic under-representation: the use of bilingual , 
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education programs to 0«rv« Hlapanio handicappofl childranr the lack of 
bilingual apeclal education teachers, and the exUtence of administrative 
directives designed to discourage the referrals of LEP Hispanic students 
to special education (Designs for Change, 1982). Since this report does 
not disaggregate limited-BngliShrproficient (LEP) from English-prof icient 
Hispanic students, it is difficult to substantiate the causes cited in 
explaining the under- enrollmant pattern. However^ since 1981 
substantial efforts have been under way in Chicago to document the need 
for specialized services to be developed and delivered to 
limited-Ehglish-prof icient (LEP) Hispanic students. Using the October, 
1982 special education count taken, it was documented that 2,311 LEP 
handicapped students were enrolled in special education classrooms 
citywide. These, students came from 38 non-English-* language backgrounds. 
Hispanics constituted 88% of the population (2,030 students), the second 
largest population was Italian (41' students) , and the next 10 language 
groups ranged from 33 to 11 students per language group. Due to the 
clear domination of Hispanic students in Chicago*s LEP population, 
specific efforts have been under way to improve service delivery to this 
group.. ' 4'';- 

In 1982,^ 38 Spanish-speaking teachers were identified as currently 
holding special education positions in the district. It was documented 
*at that time that an additional 58 such teachers were required to serve 
the reported population. In addition, there was a need for small numbers 
of special education teachers speaking Italian, Arabic, Vietnamese, 
Korean, and Assyrian.^ Eight districts in the city accounted for 83% of 
the LEP handicapped population, with 21% enrolled in a single district. 
Learning disabilities teachers made up 47%U>f the bilingual special 
education staff and EMH teachers made up 22% (Benavides, 1983). 
Chicago's efforts in collecting data specific to the needs of the LEP 
handicapped populati\>n serve as a very useful model for other districts 
to follow. This interest in specialized data collection initially 
pointed to improvements needed in the reporting techniques used. Once an 
accurate accounting o£ students was accomplished, the patterns that 
emerged were very useful for program planning and staff development 
efforts. Ari additional procedure worth noting is the use of j» local 
prevalence rate to predict and monitor enrollment );>atterns, rather than* 
the uise of a national- figure. All of the comparisons and predictions 
mads in Chicago use a 10,58% prevalency rate (local rate) rather than 12% 
(predicted national take) as is commonly used in many studies (BenavideB, 
1984). " . * 

Disproportionate Representation Of Limlted-^Bngiish-Speahring/Non'^English 
Speaking (LBS/MBS). Pupils ' ' 

♦ ' * ■ 

Using OCR data collected in 1978, a special summary was accomplished 
which listed and ranked 100 dlstrictSL- in the nation which most appear to 
warrant investigatictn for discrimination in the disproportionate 
placement of LBS/NB8 pupils. Of these districts, the proportion of LEP 
students enrolled in special education classes ranged from 7% to 100%. 



Sixt««n districts had all of ttjair llmlted-BngXish-prof icient (LEP) 
students snrollad in special education settings. More than 40 of the 
cited districts had 50% or more of their LEP students in special 
education classes. While actual numbers of LEP students ii a given 
district may have been small, this apparent indiscriminate use of 8j)ecial 
education classes to serve LEP students warrants further investigation 
(Killalea Assooitftes, 1978). Such information !« useful to program 
planners and improves oh the reporting of data purely by ethnic/racial 
categories which masks the needs of the LEP subpopulation. This report 
could have far greater impact if the data were analyzed, if follbw-up 
monitoring in the cited districts were accomplished, and if the findings 
were made available to interested educators. 

^ ■ '•. . 

SPECIAL EXCEPTIONAL BILINGUAL STUDENT POPtilATIONS 

In this section a brief summary of published information is provided for 
the following groups: Native American, migrant, preschool, and ifep 
handicapped students. Readers with a special interest in any of these 
groups are referred to the original sources for a rapre comprehensive 
treatment of the issues briefly summarized here. 

Anerican Indian Exceptional Students 

Table 1 provides data regarding the language groups served in 
Bilingual/Bicultural programs for American Indiari and Alaskan Native 
students in 1981. As can be seen in this chart, while some language 
groups are- reported separately, the bulk of this population is liited in 
an undifferentiated category. Projecting needs -for this group is 
complicated by such reporting procedures, wken attempting to consider 
the ne'eds of the handicapped within this larger population, few resources 
could be located that provided such information. While by no means 
comprehensive or representative of all American Indian populations, the 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) Advisory Committee 
for Exceptional Children, which lists the number of handicapped children 
receiving special, education and related services by category in BIA 
schools, is one of the few published documents available regarding a 
portion of this population. Table 11 provides this data for the years 
1980 and 1981. 

As can be seen in these tables., large numbers of children are served 
in three categories: mentally retarded, speech impaired, and learning 
disabled. The LD category serves more than half of the students enrolled 
in special education settings. The so called "hard" categories of 
physical dr sensory impairments hav^ very low enrollments* These 
findings deserve comprehensive analysis to determine the causes for such 
patterns. The relatively low identification of deaf and hearing impaired 
children deserves special attention duetto the prevalence of hearing 'loss 
for this, group documented by Stewart -UskeS) . In addition to this limited 
report, several sources were located that document staffing patterns, in 
general these sources point to the need for nthit, and specifically the 
need for American Indian special education personnel, to properly serve 
existing populations of students (Anderson 6 Anderson, 1983; BIA Advisory 
Committee for Exceptional Children, 1981, 1982;. Fraoek, 1981, 1962; 



TABLE 111 
Bureau of Indian! Affairs 
Projactad Oacambar FY IdSO Child Count 




^AREAS 
Aberdeen 
Albuquerque 
Anidarko 
Billings 
Eaticm 
Juneau 
Minneapolis 
Muikogcc 
Nivajo 
Phoenix 
Podland 
Institutionalized 

Toul 



87 


9 


1 


355 


4 


8 


9 


30. 


2 


0 


57 


0 


3 


3 


11 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


13 


5 


0 


32 


0 


5 


1 
• 

0 


73 


1 


1 


53 


0 


22 


47 


4 


1 


16 


0 


2 


0 


5 


4 


0 


49 


0 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


195 


93 


0 


201 


19 


106 


12 


34 


0 


0 


48 


2 


40 


\ 


12 


IS 


0 


50 


0 


6 


104 


0 


9 


1 


0 


30 


2 


612 


133 


12 


869 


^25 


224 


33 



6 la75> 10 
V 20 

trJ%6 — e — a 



1 

0 



I %55 



7 
2 
2 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 



.'?44 
194 
25 
14 
1021 
237 
97 
7 



0 
3 
5 
3 

122 
17 
3 

120 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



865 
298 

' sy. 

112 
304 
271 
93 
15 
1772 
382 
184 
273 



24 2388 303 I 4624 



Numbar of Htndieappfd Chikfaan lUctMic 
8p«o)«l Education and Ralatad fiaivicaa 

. (D$ii€mb4r 1981 OiOd Count) 



AREAS 
ADardtin 


127 


10 


4 


446 


2 


36 


6 


8 , 


455 


20 


1 , 


1115 


Albuquttrqua 


15 


2 


0 


56 


0 


2 


2 ^ 


0 


138 


24 


0 


23^ 


AnadarKo 


8 


0 


0 


12 


0 


2 1 


0 


0 


86 


0 


0 


108 


Billings 


4 


5 


0 


14 


0 


13 


0 


p 


51 


2 


0 


89 


Eastarn 


.65 


2 


1 


52 


10 


22 


5 


^6 


158 


2 


0 


313 


Junaau 


43 


7 


0 


1? 


1* 


3 


0 


1 


193 


8 


0 . 


271 


HinnaapoUa 


A 


/ 0, 


9 


75 


0 


7 


0 


1 


56 


2 


0 


145 


Husko^at . A 






0 


^ 0 


0 


p 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


15 


Navajo 


239 


62 


1 


184 


9 , 


68 


10 


5 


m> 




9i 


i66> 


FKoanix 


34 


* 

0 


0 


51 


1 ^ 


50 , 


1 


0 


282 


li , 


0 




Portland 


16 


4 


0 


37 


0 


7 


1 


5 ■ 


111 


2 ; 


0 




Inatltutlonalitad 


V9 


0 


8 


0 


0 


53 




0 , 




*3 , 


0 , 


28^ 


■ k 

TOTAL 


736 


,*2, 


14 


94^ 


13 


263 





/ 


2^61 




1 


485^ 



Note . Sources { 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Advisory Committee for Exceptional Children. 

The aeoond annual report to the Depattme nt <i>f the Interior. 

Washington, D.C. » U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Indian 

Education Programs, November 1981. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Advisory Committee for Exceptional Chi Idrerj/ 

The third anntfal report to the Dep artment of the m»y lor* : V 

Washington, D.C«i U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Indian 

• Bduci^t ion Programs, Nove^dber 198a. 



, Ramirttx ( Tipp«connio# X979) . Two South Dakota studies point to a 
serious special education pvec-enrollment problem in that state, with 
.17-18% of American Indians enrolled in special education versus an 11% 
school enrollment rate (Pracek, 19dl, 1982). These studies also document 
that American Indian staff make up only 1.5% of the "full-time* employees 
for schools which have a combined rate of American Indian student 
0 enrollmiEtnt of 11% « .. 

«. . 

Gathering complete data for this population hinges on first 
accurately defining who is considered American Indian and then gathering 
^ comprehensive data in a variety of education settings, including public 
schools, BIA schools, and residential facilities, as we£l^ as «|| 
out-of-stJhool youngsters aged 3-2|. The need for such dSta is critical. 

Itlgrant Exceptional Students 

Migrant stu(!|ents are a signif icantly underserved group in regard to 
special education and related services (Serrano, 1982; u,S. General 
Accounting Office, 1981). Assessing data is extremely problematic ^f or . 
this population of students, in many stateis no figures are available to 
show the number of migrant handicapped students, but in those with data, 
the figures suggest serious under-representat ion problems. 
■ ^ . ' ■ ■ » . _ ■ ■ 

In a special issue of Exceptional Children (April 1982) , various 
authors pointed out the plight of migrant exceptional students. Frith 
explained that while, it is difficult to estimate the number of students 
in need of service, it is likely that the number is di^sproportionately 
high due to psychosocial disadvaiftages, minimal emphasis on migrant 
education in many localities, and limited continuity in educational 
programming. Perry seated that there is no accurate count of students 
identified or eligible for services, the types and relative frequency of - 
handicapping conditions are unknown, the count of students being served 
is. not known, and the types of service being received by those served are 
also not well-documented. Baressi proposed that the reasons migrant 
handicapped children are not identified are because many children are 
never enrolled in school, because they drop out early, or blecause their 
teachers ^o not become familiar with their needs due to sporadic 
attenjgance and frequent changes in enrollment. Mobile handicapped 
children may move before they are placed in a program even when 
assessffieat is accomplished, and those who ar^ assessed may not be 
adequately assi^ssed due to language and culture barriers, l^hecha and 
Ward found that of those atudents identified, more tended to demonstrate 
serious or obvious conditions and thus were more likely to be referred. 
It was also noted that the development and transmission of lEP's caused 
prob|.ems in providing a continuous and Appifopriate ediication program to 

\ such 4t(^dents e\^en if identified and placed. The combined findings of 
/the sources given paint a picture of a group which is underidentif ied, 

r|; pporly assessed, which receives inadequate programming, lacks continuity 

U lX««"^ vices, and which may et^entually drop out of school entirely. 

''figures for this group are almost nonexistent. 



Preschool Bxq«ptional Children 

As Stated earlier in this report, preschool children constitute one of 
the underserved groups principally because the" bulk- of services are aimed 
at elementary school children. Not all preschool children attend a 
preschool or day care program. Those who do participate in, a variety of 
settings including public school programs, private day care and preschool 
programs; or Head Start programs, to name a few.' Thus gathering data on 
this group would require compiling any existing figures from all of thes6 
settings. ' ^ 

As with the American I«dian handicapped population, one source 
regularly published, which permits some analysis of trends regarding thiis 
popijilation is the Annual Report to the Congress of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services regarding seinVices provided to handicapped 
children in Head Start programa. ; In itts eighth' annual report (1981), it 
was reported that 12% of children enrolled in Head Start programs in 1980 
were handicapped. Of these, approxinjately 59% were speech impaired; 12% 
were health impaired; 7% were emotionally disturbed; 6% were mentally 
retarded, orthopedically handicapped, or learning* disabled; 4% were 
hearing impaired, and 3% were visually impaired. Less than. 5% were deaf 
\ot blind (U.S. Dept.\>f Health and Human Services, 1981K This report 
also documented that 8*70% of students enrolled in Indian Pr^rams and 
6.91% of those enrolled^in migrant progyaras had been identified as 
handicapped. In the ninth annual report these percentages had risen to 
10.41% in Indian programs and 11% in migrant programs (U.S. Dept. of 
Health and Human Services, 1983). Since Section 13(e) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended (P.L. 93-644), requires that«no less 
than 10% of the total enrollment in Head Start programs.be handicapped 
students, the total percentage of students reported is not as meaningful 
as the separation of that 'population into the different categories. 
Other than the Indian and migrant subdivisions, we have no idea what 
proportion of the total population reported as handicapped are CLDE 
children. This report does confirm, however, the high proportion of 
children identified as speech impaired, a statistic also documented. in 
OSBP data (U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services, 1981). This tendency 
to identify large percentages of handicapped preschool children as speech 
impaired, as compared to the schqol aged handicapped population which has 
half this percentage served in the speech impaired category, warrants 
futher examination. Particular interest could be paid to the Head Start 
setting where th^ mandate to serve a certain percentage, may increase the 
identification 5f children as speech impaired. 

Services at the preschool level, while not adequately defined, do 
point to a need to ensure that diagnostic and instructional staff are 
adequately trained to identify disabill1:ies and to intervj^ne with CLDB- 
children. ^ ' - " 

Limited-Bhglish-Prof ioient Exceptional Students 

AS was seen in the analysis of LEA data, some efforts have been made to 
collect information regalding the number of LEP students In special 
education settings* Howi^ver, typically we have no. Idea what range of 

. . ■ . ■ • , \ • 
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profloianoy^U r«pr«s«nt«d in th«i UiP; oa.t«9ory. Studl«8,that report on 
students n««d to spttoify th« Q.rit«ria used to d«fintt proficionoy 

:X«v«ls, tfh^ rang« ot proficiency oonMideced' LBP, the native language 
ability of LEP student* reppirted/ and ethnic background of reported lbp 
8tud4nt«. Such refinements in the way data is reported coijld provide " 

•more usable information tfo program plaiyiierB* ^ 

h majoi; study that provides information on the LEP population in thti 
United States is the Children's English and Services Study conducted ty 
J . Michael 0'Malley'.(19Slf 1982) * Other general sources that h^yO'. 
reported on the number of honrEngllah'-language baok'grouhd and LEP 
students include ai 6tudy by Oxford, Pol, Lopez/ Stupp, Gendell, and, Peng 
(1981) and (^nsns tnfoirroat^on gathered in 19d0 (Knerr^ 1982; Waggoner, 
1982). While tl^eae studies liave** bfken used by educators to gather 
bastline-data%pon which to make prelections of the numbers of 
Jbajjd icappad Jtf glja^^ of . p ^ r , t icu lar c a teg o r lssy:-th«y^ p«wid<h -no 



concrete' inf briAation regarding CLOE^ chJ|lLdren. Thus, it, is unfortunate 
that the bulk of studies iicegarding LEP students do n6t* report on disabled 
LEP students, and^^l^he bi)|lk of reports genelrat|ed to document the numbers, 
of handicapped ot^ildren do not report effectively about the LEP si^bg^pup. 

' Several* studies and reports were locateJf tl^at d6 provide inflormati^n, 
regarding the LEP handicapped group. The data i^eported earlier on 
Chicvago is such a study. Three other studiQ| were located. Two of these 
studies wec» conducted in California. 



In May of 1983 thjS Nationnil Center for bilingual Research Issufed i| 
report entitled Cororounioation Disorders in Limited and Non"-EnqJ.ish 
Proficient Childfen # conducted by Linda Carpenter. The major findings of 
this report are as follows i. ' - /" 

Is ApproxlmattXy; ^0% of' the ohlldten served by the survey 
' respondentfli we^e reported to be LEP/NBP, which contradicts 
district l^vel data suggesting that LEP/NEP communicatively 
disordered chiyLdren comprised less than 1% of the students 

' servede :• * . ' . " . * ' 



2. The tS'pes of disorders demonstra^ted by^LEP/NEi^ communicatively 
disordered students Were of the ipame type, and fj^quency aa^ those 
in the general Conmiumcatively Impa^ired population*, 

' 3e apeech clinicians ^MM^«*pid an increase in the number of 

LEP/NEP students inA^^e^^ spelbh^and Ijinguiige. services In t))ev 
last 3 to^ 5 yearSi " 

4e / The presenpe ot \:0)frm 'edi^clition programs in^Eluenoes s);)0ech 
f and language servtoes| received* 

* Of the LEP/NEP students served, 82e7il were of Spanish lieinguage J 
background,^ 13e 70% w*re of Asian liUnguage background, and 3e59% were of 
dther language backlrounds/ 



A mor« oc«ipr^«ntiv« Study of USP «tud«ntt waa racantly complatad by 
CagalKa/ Rcklrlguasi Lawia, IPaohaoo, and Santa Cruz, of tha San Dlago 
$tata' bnlvarafty (1984) . Thl^ raport axamlnaa currant atata praotioaa in 
^ aduoatii^g handioappad LBP studanta of 11 dlaability typaa. Tha raport 
Sganarataa information r awarding tha praaantation of LBP studanta in 
. apa<$ial adupation, tha prayalanoa of LBP in^^pa^ial aduaation aattinga aa 
r* pamp4i:ad to tha total school population, tha pravaianca of LBP studants 
by handicapping catagory, and tl^a pravaianca ^f. idantif ication aa 
. handicappad for aadh of six lang^aga subgroups. Tha only significant 
dlffar ahcaft found in this study w^ra in tha casa of pravaianca of LBP 
undar'^tKiTcatagorias of SBD and Ottiar Ha&lth Impaicad. For all othar 
catagorlas, whila diffarancaa wara found, thay wara not' significant. The 
pravaianca of handicapping conditions was documantad as 11,08% for LEP 
. studants and 8.01% for tha ganaralstudant population, whila tha . 
pravaianca of limitad English prof iciancy was raportad aa graatar among 
eh«'~^¥hif IfaT "icRoo^ population (11.01%) than among handicappad 
.'populati^ (7.36%)^. Th#^atudy gatharad information on district practloas 
riBlativa to idantif ioatlon, scraaning, assassment, lEP davelopment, and 
program plaoamant as wall as on dua procaas procaduras, parent ' ■ * ' 

participation, and paj:calvad taachar insarviqa training haads. h second 
portion of the.atudy focused on tha identification of , promising practices , 
. in the educational service delivery fcEr handicapped LEP students. The 
findings of this study and the racoamoJldations made for future resaarohV . 
concerning the LEP handicapped population promise to be very useful to\ 
educators planning progranft for CLDE. students, especially along 
qualitative lines, " 

f * • 

A final study located was one conducted by Gilbert L, Delgado in 1980 
conc^jming hearing Impaired children with non-nativa home languages, 
;rhia study found that an estimated 7% of children from non- 
English-speaking homes in the U, S, were hearing impaired, . Of the 
programs surveyed/ 40% reported at least" one cHilld from a -non- . "* 
Engli-sh-speaKlng hoii^* Of the group of children from 

non-English-spaaking homes, 51% had additional handicaps. The study also 
reports on numbers of hearing impaired children from outside the U, S,, 
and documents instructional practices implemented with the students in 
the progtams surveyed, Jfhlle th«i study does document that the numbers of 
hearing impaired cJ^lldren ttom non-native-language homes ure increastjfig, 
important information regarding the proficiency of the students is ^ 
missing. Due to lack of communication with; the home, i^espohdents were 
often not certain of the language spoken there, so thW information is 
, also lacking. However r a total 'of 21 languagea other than English tfere 
reported, th| predominant, language being Spanish, followed by Portuguese, 
Vietnamese, and several Biast Indian langufiges and dialects,^ k 
contjpibution made by the study is the deUnaation of specific areah it\ 
, whic»h r*^Baarch is needfid regarding this ^^^^^^ under the br,oad ^ » 

categojcles of a<f(ti*slimen^> lai^guage, oultui^e, and demograiphy* 

■• ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ * * 

. r In summary, vafcious' atddies do exist that provide information about, 
the LBP handicapped pojpulation. All of the studies conducted thus far^ 
i; haVe limitattonii Those that pointllb specific needs for future research 
/ have made important oontKlbutione in defining the soope and nature of 
> "'suoh:'ef'forts» ;'■■■..>;,:.- ' ' . - ... 



MOMItORINO THR PILIVBRY QF 8BRVICB8 TO Cli)B STOOBNTSt 

RBOOHHBNpBD PRACTZC|S8 ' ^ 

By aoll«oting accurate and ocmprahanaiva ^ata ragacding the jCLOE 
i;>opula t Ion, mora fruitful monitoring act ivitlas could taka placa. Thaaa 
would include analysing the accacacy of ref«fl:rala of CLDB studa/nts made 
by classroem teacher a> the ability of current; asaessment practices and 
personnel to diagnose disabilities for the CLDE group, the accuracy o^ 
placements made for CLOE students, the effectivenesiei of instructional 
services delivered, and the a<lequacy of programs and staff selected to 
meet the specific needs of'CLOB students* Monitoring ef forts^.conducted 
thus far have been undertaken by the Office of Civil Rights,* community 
action g routes, court actions, or the result of state or district 
selfrchecks initiated due to the desire to understand service patterns. 
■ ' ' ^ \ ' ' 

Monitoring reoonuatndations made in the documents used for this report 
include the following (Benevides, 1984; Designs for Changer 1982; 
Jones-'BoolAr, 19^7)} 



la School districts should collect an^ analyze iV^formation 
regarding the number of referrals to^ special education by 
lahguage^^rofioienoy level, within each ethnic g^roup by 
individual attendance center* Such disaggiregatldn^ is sorely 
needed in the data reported* ' 

/ 

2e School districts should report 'thje numbers of CLDE placements in ^ 
various special education programs by type of plac|iment 
(resource room, private school placement, etCe)* Effectiveness 
of placements ^ should be monitored, especially thoqe that are 
more restrictiyee \ 

3a The state education agency (SEA) should conduct jin in4es|}igation 
in any school system that demonstrates disproportionate pattern!^ 
of minority enrollment, both foi: the possible mlsclaaslf Icatdon 
of childreil and the adequacy of services receivedei \ \ 

4. The 8BA should Oreate positive incentives, (ie^e,. funding) for'' 
the school districts to classify and serve CIiDB children 
accurately. 

5a Districts should develop special administrative policies that 
encourage solutions Iht problems of misclassif ication and 
disproportionate enrollment for CLDE studentSe * 

6. SEA Staff responsible for monitoring- progi^ams should be 
" representative of the, popula.t ions they sirve* Minority , 
repredentation in such st;affs is important. 

7« Monitoring efforts need to take place on site, not through 

reports* Pollpw-up visits ate ceoiqinmended* Funding for these 
activities should be provided* - ^ 

) ■ '• ■ ■ ' ' ' „ ' ^ . 
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8. Bn£orQ«ii«ht pcoo«duc«t nttd to b« 4tv«lG^«d. > Financial control 

9. >Awh«h students arf movsd out of a oat#gorioal program, tpsoial 



WfCorts should bf undsrtalrsn to monitor treatment and progress. 

10. Transition trom a bllingual/BSL program to the general education 
olassrbom is an important juncture to study. Many bilingual 
iitudents are referred to speoial education at this time of 

'\ transition. 

11. Emphasis should be on. providing prereferral solutions in the 

' general education or bilingual classroom; in addition, districts 
should provide training to educators regarding how to identify 
ethnolinguistio minority students in need pf referral. 
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This p&^ec attempts to define and describe the tar^iet population and 
discuss the conunon problems in distinguishing a "disability" from a 
cultural or linguistic difference. The legal mandates impacting on the 
assessment of linguistically and culturally different students are 
summarized. A brief summary and review of the research on the yses and 
misuses of standardized assessment instruments are presented; in 
addition^ the most conunon approaches being practiced in the field of 
nondiscriminatory assessment are described and critically analyzed. 
Viable alternative nondiscriminatory assessment and evaluation 
techniques, approaches, e(lid recommended model practices ar© recommended. 
Finally, recommendations in the area of cross-cultural assessment and ' 
evaluation will be made for local, state, and federal educators wHo are 
involved in either the development of policies or the implementation of 
services to culturally and linguistically different students who may or 
may not have ^xceptiional needs. . ' ° 



WHO IS OUR TARGET POPULATION? , 

This paper focuses on. a group of children identified as^^lingiiistically 
and culturally different, children who are native speakers of a language 
other than Englistj. It includes both, children from iiftmigrant families 
and children from native-born American families who speak languages other 
than English. In defining thip population, it must be remembered that in 
identifying a child as a member of a particular language group, one must 
not separate the language from the particular cultural context in which / 
it is spoken. Different cultures m<iy shar« a common' liinguage and yet j 
vary greatly in cultural values t ^French-speaking children fran Haiti, ' 
Canada, and Prance, for example, represtnt very different cultural and 
linguistic populations* - 

Therefore, although the term linguistic minority student refers to a ^ 
student who i£ a native speaker of a language Other thin English, within 
this category there Is wlds diversify. The term may rifer on on* hand to 



those students of varying degress of literacy who have just migrated with 
their families to the United States; to students who are living in the 
United States and learning both languages simultaneously; to second 
generation students who prefer to speaK English at school and their . 
native languages at home; and finally, to migrant children who may be 
represented in any of the above descriptions'. ' 

• • , ' • ' " 

The term culturall y and linguistically different exceptional children 
is defined as those individuals who exhibit dlsctepancies in growth and 

'^development due to health-related impairments, hearing impairments, " 
mental retardation, orthopedic-related hiuidicaps, serious emotional 
disturban(:es, learning disabUlties, speech impa lirments , or visual * ' ' * 
Impairments (Advisory Board of Access, 1981) . Thje linguistic levels of 

^ these children would fall at varying points on -ft-«ofttinuum. ' At one end 
of the continuum are the roosiollngual speakers of the first language 
(hi). Then we nave the dominant-Lj[ .speakers who have some English 
ability, fn the middle of the continuum isre the appiarently bilingual 
students with comparable proficiency in both languages. Many of our 
exceptional students fall' within the' middle of this continuum as 
♦semilinguals." A child defined as a semilingual is a child ytho is. 
displaying equally poor ability in both languages.- This kind of student 
is unable to perform cognitive tasks in either language. According to 
Cummins (1976) , the threshold level of language develt)pment needed to ^ 
function academically has not been reached by this child. Nekt oh the 
continuum are the English-dominant 8tudenj:& with some ability. 
Finally there are the monolingual-English students. 

« * 

Although categorical definitions have often se'rved to label students. 
Isolate them, and deny them equal access to. educational programs, a bridf 
description of each of the major categories is useful. 

! '. • ■ . . 

The first widely used category is th^it of mental retardation. 
According to the American Association of 'Mental Deficiency (AAMD) : 

V 

^ o ■ ' 

Mental retardation refers to slgnf icantly sub-average 
general intellectui^l functioning existing concurrently with 
'deficits in adaptive behavior and manifested during the 
developmental period. (Grossman, 1977) 



In this definition, "intellectual functioning** refers to results of 
individual intelligence tests and "significantly Sub-average" refers to 
an IQ score more .than two standard deviation* below the mean. "Adaptive 
behavior" refers to the degree to which' the ijidivldual meets personal 
Independence and social responsibility expecittfd of his or her age and " 
cultural group (Grossman, 1977). " , ' 

The socioeconomic and cultural and linguistic, bias of standardized 
tests, particularly IQ tests, has led to questionin?[ the value of using 
these tools with limit;«d-EhgU«h-proficient students as well as with 
other cultural and linguistic minority students (Cole, 1981; liaosa, 
1977; Oakland & Matuszeki 1977; Olmedo, 1981) . V " 



f • ■ ^ ! • \ .. 

M«rc«r (1973) discovtred. that of those persons who would have been 
labeled mentally retarded If their classification depended solely on teat 
scoresr a full 84% had completed eight grades or more In school r 83% had 
held a job, 80% weriL financially Independent or hous^ives, and almost 
100% wete able to doVhelr own chopping or travel -alohe» 

Culturally and linguistically different students are most affected by 
the process of standardized testing. Unfamiliar test content, attitudes 
of axaroiners who may be unfamiliar with the Ihlld's culture, the 
students' limited proficiency in Bngllsh, language variations, 
unfamiliarity With test ponditions,' and lack of motivation to perform 
yell on the test are all critical factors that influencte a student's 
per f orroance on standardised "tests * Tlierefdre ,"the~Tabel ""mentaTTy 
retarded," traditionally arrived at through intelligence tests, is a very 
misused classification with linguistic, cultural, and racial minority 
students. "/"'■ ' 

A second exceptional category is the behaviorally disordered. 
According to Rhodes and Tracy I(as cited in Ambert.ft Ddw, 1982), 
characteristics of behaviorally disordered students fall into two 
categories: hyperactive-aggressive and fearful-withdrawn. Some 
characteristics that appear in many definitions include an inability to 
learn that cannot be explained by other factors, difficulty in relating 
to others, inappropriate behavior under normal. circumstances, general 
unhappiness, "and development of physical symptoms for personal issues 
(Amber t & Dew, 1982) . 

i^AMiistic minority students, particularly recint immigrants, may 
under^fektreroe stress and culture shock and may exhibit, temporarily, 
signs of behavior disorders. Inj addition, culturally different students, 
who may be behaving appropriately for their own cultural groups, may be 
seen as behaving abnormally in this society's context and may be" 
erroneously labeled as emotionally or behaviorally disordered. On the 
other hand, linguistic minority students exhibiting extreme signs of 
emotional disorders may not be identified because their behavior may be 
explained away in terms of cultural differences. 

A third category, that of learning disabled. Is defined in°P.L. ^ 
94-142 ast ' " 

■ " ' * ,' 

Specific L-D means a disorder in One or more of the basid 
psychological processes Involved in understanding or in 
using a language, spoken or written, which may manifest , 
itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 

read, write, spell or do math calculations. The term 
learning disabled does not refer to students who have 
\ learning problems which a?e primarily the result of visual, 
\ hearing, or motor" handicaps or mentally retarded or 
Vultyrailyr educationally ,or econoiglcally disadvantaged. 



,1 

•, ) 



contraat to tht federal detinition of learning dieabilitiee, ' ■ . 
Merc* (1973) diicovered that in 42 state departments of^education, the 
definition of learning disabilities resulting primarily from 
environmental "disadvantages" w4re eifoluded in only 55% of the 
regulations. Current definitiphs, in many stats regulations, do not 
clearly indicate that culturally di'ffersnto^ohildren who lack English 
skills should be excluded from being labeled liD (Gonasales * Ortiz, 1977) . 
•> ' ' , " ■ ■ . ■ 

Lingui'iitic minority students who hay^e not reached the level of 
Ertglish necessary to perform cognitive tas|$8 are often, misclassified as 
learning disabled. A misconception exists that i£ a student has achieved 
enough language to communicate but is not "able to use that language in 
order to perform more difficult cognitive tasks, then that student must 
be learning disabled (Cummins, 1976; Duncan & DeAyila, 1979). 

» ■ . » ' 

. According to Cummins (197Q) the "threshold level of competence" in 
each of the child's. Unguages must be determined. in order to determine 
which language shpuld be used to instruct t^e child. If all other 
'factors, are considered equal, the child shobld be taught in his or her 
ostrongest language. Cummins warns against /educators demanding that 
linguistic minority students use English i/n order to Itprarh when th^ 
student has not had the amount of time necessieiry to de,velop the' level of 
English language needed to cognitively handle the content. According to ' 
Cummins, it takes approximately 5 years fbr a student to develop a 
language to a i;>oint where he or she can completely function in that 
language. Therefore, a student asked to perform in a language that he or 
she^has not yet fiilly developed will perform, poorly and can be 
erroneously classified as W (Cummins, 1980) . 

A fifth category comprises cominunication disorders. When assessing 
linguistic minority students, the students' roust be assessed in two 
languages and findings must be interpreted acr«ss language. * ' 

Developmental ^rors made by second language learners in syntax, 
articulation, and vocabulary are often wrongly labeled as sjyinptomatic of 
•a communication disorder (Ambert & Dew, 1^82) . The child whose language 
use should be categorized as different because he 6r she is developing 
„ within the norm and also is acquiring another language or a variety of 
the same language is often misdiagnosed as having a disorder. 

• • ■ I I > ' 

■ t ■ , V * 

Disorders such as those of hearing and vision and other physical 
disorders are often undetected in linguistic minority students-. For f 
example, according to specialists of the hearing impaired (Pischgrund, 
1980), there is- a high incid«^nce of hearihg loss among Portuguese 
students that has gone undetected. If linguistic minority st indents who'' 
have physical disorders can be^ id^ntl^ied, then many of these students 
can, with minimal remediation^ remain in a regular classroom * / ^ 

A final category which is considered in some states to be included in 
the definition of exceptional education is ^^glftedness. However, jP.L. 
94-142 does not consider the gified child as exceptional. 
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The "moat :i:e<;t!!»nt df Ignition us^d found in PedepAl Low' Section 904 
of th* Gift W and. Taileirited^^C^ which stiiteiB;/ / 

Gifted and' t Alert ted Ghild^^^^ meaha children .who ar^ : ' i - 
Identified at^the |>*'i*chdolr elementary or S^icondacy levelfr^ / 
atf possesBing demonstrated or potential abilitiee that give 
' evidence of higt) perfoifmance^^ capabilities; in are^s such aai 
inttfllectqii creative; special academic r-'oc lea^^^^^ 
ability, or in perfprmlng and visual astSr and Who-by ; 
reason thejceof, requir*! sit^l'iceS' or activities not/, '* ,f 
brdinarUy provided by' schw^ . r 7"Y 

There ate many lists «of subjective d&gGiippbpf thpugtit to.deflrie 
gifted children. The prbblem is that most Mngiilstic mljiiorfty 8^udents\v 
do not gain access to gifted programs because of biase(3 identification.; 
procedures, evaluators,; and programs lacking, bilingual periaonnei- on. staff 
CAmbert & Dew, 1982). \ ^ ■ '1 ' 

SAFEGUARDING LINGUISTIC MINORITIES IN THE AjSSESSNENT l^ROCESS . ^ 

It was not until the civil rights movement of the l960'a that the needs 
of ethnolinguist.ic groups began tp be recogrtizerl in this cbun'tryv. Since 
thMi, however, there. have been legisleitive, executive » and Judicial ; 
acSons on behalf of ethnic minorities; On the legislative level. Title 
Vi of the. Civil Rights Acft of 1964 prohibits discrimination on tha basis 
of race, color, or national origin in any federally funded program. 
Therefore, any school system could be found guilty b/ the Office of Civil 
Rights of discriminating against culturally and linguistically different 
students if that system d^^nie's equal access to this population of 
students. Furthermore, the Bilingual Education Acts (1968, 1974, and 
1979), Title IX of- the. C.ivll' Rights Act (1972), Section 504 of the 1973 
R6habilitation Act, the Equal Education Opportunity Act (1974), and P,L, 
94-142 (Education of the kandicapped Act) provide addition^il legislative 
protections for . linguistically ^nd culturally different students. . 

. On the executive level, the Office of Civil Rights issued, both the 
Federal Lau Remedies (1975) and tfhe well known May 25th p.C.R. Mera6randura 
(1975). The Federal Lau Remedies was the result of the Lau v. Nichols 
(1974) Supreme Court 'dfecision which clearly established the fact that a 
school cannot 6laim to provide equal access to limited-E^glish-prpficlent 
student^ by providing them with the same services provided to other 
i <?hilditen. The decision rendered in the Lau v. iiichols case was on behif^lf 
of Chinese students' rights to have support services In their langviage " 
and in English as a second language. The United States Supteme Court 
stated that "there is no equality of treatment merely by providing 
students with the i^ame facilities, textbooks, teacheri, and cutriculurflr 
for students who do not uriderstand English are effectively foreclosW , 
from any meaningful education." The Lau Remedies demand a transitional 
bilingual! progif^ for all limited-English-proflclent students, Including 



thostt with MlBftbiritiW^'l StfedijCicalXy, th^^ raquir* that. 'a 

dletrlot imjjltroent a ny^ikaktip pr<K?«durt (f pr \ldehUfylhg number a bV^tiEP 

:;itud«ntB in a ayatem, aaaoaf t|he relative langua^^iJWi nance of 8t-a<f^nti3 
in ^^it native langua^je/aBp} |n Bngliah, and provi|i|P?in apprpi;|t'l;ate • ' 

'ipijtructioilpjrogram whiqh W<;>uld eneure edugatipnai opportMnity. 

. ' ^ . ' ' * ' ' ' 

>he May 25th O.C.Rv M^orandum (ISl'Sy addraaaed'the iaaue df^ " 
inappropriate placement of'minority atudenta in apecial education ' « 
clalaea. The roeihor'andura ppeoificaHy atated that "School diatr^cta itiuat 
not aaaign nationjil origin, minority jgroup atudenta to claaaea for the 
mentally retarded on the baaia of criteria whi6h eaaent^ially measure or 
evaluate Engliahlahguage akilla," 




A ' Aa a reaurt'of the 1970 mempranduin, a Taak Force' waa forirted by the 
Director of the Office oi CiVll Righta. This Task Force consisted of . 
Puerto Rican and Mexican-American educators^, social scientists, aid 
community leaders who^ developed monitoring j^agtegies and recommematio»i3 
addressing the aaaeasment and placement o^ lWfe ity students in clSases , 
for the handicapped (Bergin, 1980) ; 

, At the jrudicial level, the fact that a slmdent's linguistic or 
cultural difference oannot be used to label a child as "exceptional" or 
"disabled" has been, clearly established in several cases in state court^ 

These include? piani v. The 3B^e Board of Bducaltion (.galifornia, 
^'^''3) > XaVry P, V. Wilson Rl1>ea, Superintendent of PubUc Instruction for 
the State of California (California, 1979) ? and Martin tuther King, Jr~ 
Elementary School Children, et 'al« v« Ann Arbor»School District Board , P. 
Su^p. J371 ED (Michigan, 1979). ^ . ^ % « ""^ ^ ^ " 

In, Jose P. et al. v. Gofdo5 M., Ambach et al. (New York', 1979) a New 
York court mandated that the New York City Board of Education evaluate 
students in 'their native language or by whatever-'rJteans a student ^is able 
to communicate. , 

^ ^> . . ■ ' ' 

In Lora y. Board of Eduqation of . the City of New York, P. Supp. 
1211 (1977)., the court ass^ted that the .overr«;^resentation of mihor44:y 
students in special eduoation classes violated tt\e rights of minority 

studehts, , ' ^ V , 

<» ■ ■■ ■ 

The Guadiiilupe v. Temie Elementary School Diatrict case.* (1971) also 
raised the issue cf£ the improper use of standarSized Intelligence tests , 
to place students in classes for the mentally retarded. According to 
Bergin (1980) , an out-of-court settlement of the Guadalupe case provided 
many of^ the same provisions agreed to in the Diana case (which involved 
the miaclasaification of Mexican Ame^lci^ns in classes for the mentally , 
re^rdej). in the Guadalupe case, the recognition of disproportionate 
humberrof Mexioan-Amer lean and Yaqui Indians In classes for the mentally 
retarded led to provisions 'icp limit that number systematically, within a. 
limited period of time. * . ' ■ 



.Th« abov* court dtciiioni hav« bttn bai«d on the guaranteod 
pvovialbns.of P^li. 94-a42 (Tht Education for all Handioappad Childran 
Act) / which guarantaa aduca^tional rights for all exceptional children. A 
moat important provlaion in this act entails that "handicapped" children 
receive a free apprqpriate education in the least restrictive 
environment, Specifically, th| provision that a student has the rigWt«to 
be assessed In his or her dominant language and thati* parents havs a right 
to be communicated with in their home language helps saf«^guard the rights 
linguistic and cultural minorities. 

Nevertheless, misclassificatlon and misplacement of lingdistic 
minority students still continues despite P.L. 94-1451 safeguards, other 
legislative mandates, and numerous court oases. According to Berlin 
(1980), at. the time of the Lau Remedies (1975) bilingual teachers began 
to complain about the rising numbers of exceptional studentjs being placed* 
in bilingual classrooms rather than in special education. The reasons 
given for tjxia under**representatlon of linguistic minority exceptional 
students in special education classes were the inappropriate assessment 
Instruments and the lack of bilingual special education teaching staff 
and. materials* According to Landurand (1981), less than 5% ofUll 
limlted-Engllsh-proflclent students enrolled In bilingual programs were 
evaluated and identified* as exceptional. A further research 
investigation by Nuttall and Lan«i6rand (1984) of 20 School dist'ricta in 
the U.S^ revealed that a substantially smaller percentage of 
llmlted-Engllsb-proficlent students are'belng Identified for special 
education than the 12% national ; ncldence figure for special education. 

It appears that many linguistic minority students \ii}p have fnadequate 
commun lenitive abilities in English are not being Identified and referred 
for special education at* a rate equal to their monolingual l^nglish- 
spe.aking peer^) On the other hand, linguistic mlnotlty stSfind^nts who have 
attained some level of English communicative ability are malnstreamed 
Into regular monolingual classes, are disproportionately referred for 
special education, services, and are Over-enrolled in special education 
classes (Landurand, 1981) . ' 

Bias in testing has inevitably led to Inappropriate placements. 
Mercer (1973) was the first to document this problem when she found in 
her^Rlversi^s study that the rate of placement for Mexican-American 
studentB in dlastfes for the mentally retarded was four times larger, than 
their representation in th4 total school enrollment. ^Tucker (1980), 
studying several school districts in t|ie Southwest, explained the 
difference Ih proportions in enrollment as merely a relabeling from 
mentally retarded. to learning disabled. 

^ ' WHAT IS HONDISCRIMINATORY ASSBSSMBIT? 

"Nondiscriminatory" Identification and placement Is basically defined by 
Section 612 (5) (C) 94-142 which says that In order to qualify for 
asBlstf^ce, a state must establish appropriate procedures* 



Pcbdeducfb to atturt tha\; tt/tlng and tvaluation roatarlala 
and prooadufai utllixad tot th« pucpota of avaXuation and ' 
, ' pXaoamant of handloappad «hlldran will ba salaotad and 
' aditolnistarad ao.ai not to ba raftlally or culturally 
discriminatory. Suoh matarials or procaduras 'shall ba 
provided and adninistarad in tha child's native language or 
mode of aonimunloatioi^i unless it clearly is not feasible to 
dolso and no single procedure shall be the sole criterion 
foci determining an appropriate educational pc,c^ram for a 
child. 

In dttttrinlnlng whethtr an asseitmtnt prpoeBS Is apptoprlat^r the 
testtr, the t08tr and the teetee muat all be considered as Important 
coffiponents In this dynamlo prixsesse 

The Tester 

Who should tast llngulstleally/culturally different students? AIL things 
being equal, a tester who speaks the languag.e of the child » understands"* 
the culture Of the child, and is a sklllad assessor will be the best 
choice for the child. The examiner's knowledge of the culture of the 
child, either through birth or traihing, is also extremely Important for 
understanding the exam inae's behavior and perception of the testing 
situation (Plata, 1982) . In addition, 'Oakland and MatUs^ek (1977) state 
that axamlners /Who do not give evidence of a warm, responsive, and 
reoeptlva but firm style toward minority children will not be able to 
establish i:he rapport needed for successful testing and therefore will 
not obtain the best performance from the chll^ ^ 

Because of the scarcity o# native language assessors, many school 
systems use discriminatory testing practices. Typically, the^student is 
given an evaluation where English language is used, as the medium for ^ 
testing. Because a linguistic minority student may have attained basic 
oral-aural English skills, it is assumed that this student can be 
evaluated in English; language' prof Iclency in English and the native 
language is not determined before testing. Standardized instruments 
selected by monolingual Bngl^ish psychologists are selected and 
administered to the student. Scores are computed, even though many 
psychologists are aware of the Irrelevancy of the norms and 
Inappropr lateness of many of the items to some children's cultural 
backgrounds and experience. The result is that little is learned about 
th^ child's leyel of functioning and misClasslflcation is quite likely to 
occur. 

* • •• , ■ 

A se^nd common ^evaluative approach Involves a situation where a 
linguistic mln(>ri,ty student, referred for an evaluation* is obviously of 
limited English prof iclerioy>. The school psychologists attempt to 
evaluate the st;udent with the help of ah Interpreter. The Interpreter is 
given no tl:aining in administering tests. The jpsycholbgist is unaware of 
the accuracy of the Interpretiid question* The standardized Instruments 
used still contjain inappropr late items and still have not been normed on 
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this population. Otbtr potential probltms in uein9 Intttrpottirs aro as 

folloys) 

1. Tht interpreter may 'not be equally fluent in both len^uegee and may ^ 
trenelnte Incorrectly to the child or to the tester. 

2. The interpreter may identify vith the chil^ and sutx^oneciouely prompt 
the right responeee nonverbelly or thr^gh other cues* | 

3.. Interpreters ere usually nat| trained or familiar with the principl'es 
of test administrationrhuntan development I and human relatione. 

« 

4. Interpreters who are of different social class, race, or ethnic group 
may be negatively disposed towards the child even though^they speak 
the same language. Because of these and other pitfalls, school 
systems should either try to avoid usihg interpreters or to develop 
special programs to train 'them (Nuttall & Landurand, 1984) « 

A third current evaluation practice is to have a limited*- - 
Bnglish-proficient student evaluated by a bilingual, psychologist, who' may 
be unfamiliar with the child's cultural background. Other school 
personnel/ unabl4 to speak the student's language, delegate f o the 
bilingual psychologist total responsibility for evaluating the student 
and recocmpendiog a placement. This practice is risky because the 
psychologist may be insensitive to the child's cultural background, 
and/or may also be a poor assessor. 

A fourth aj^proach involves a sensitive bilingual psychologist, who 
understands the limited-English-proficient student and his or her culture 
and understands how Ho use evaluation instruments cautiously. The. 
evaluator relies on a multidisciplinary approach to assessment and 
gathers relevant information about the child from many sources. The 
results, in this case, will probably be a more accurate assessment of the 
child's abilities and weaknesses and a more appropriate placement for the 
child. . 

The Testee 

The child'f^level o^ English prof iciency, the attitude of the child being 
tested, and the behavior of the child taking the test all influence the 
child's performance and the way that performance is interpreted by the 
tester. The behavior of children during a testing situation is dependent 
on many factors. The way their culture defines learning, their past 
experiences with test taking, whether they were reared^in a cooperative 
or competitive^ environment (Pepitone, 1980), their cognitive style 
(Castenada 6 Ramirez, 1974), and their cultural values are all major 
factors in determining a child's performance on standardiased 
instruments. A child whose culture does not value "time" in the, same way 
as^Buro-American middle-class culture will not respoQd to "timed tests" 
-in the same way as many middle-^lass Eur o-*Amer loan children. A child who 
exists in a cooperative learning environment will appear unmotivated in a 



compttltlvt ttst«-tftkin9 •nvlironm«nt« In «dditionr a child who la 
primarily fiald-^aonaitlvt in hia or her ralatiopahip to adulta and to 
inatruotional material will hava difficulty responding to^a formal 
situation damanding formal task performance with an impersonal adult. An 
assessor who understands the cognitive ^ perdeptualr and interact ional 
behaviors of the student can adapt technique and procedures in order to 
establish the rapport that is nioessary fot the ethnolinguistlo minority 
student to perform at . optimum level# 

The Test ^ 

The literature on nondiscriminatpry assessment has focused primarily on 
the biases of standardized instruments. Tests have been criticized for 
""item blas^ and Improper standardization. Tests used in American schools 
^are generally written by middle^Kxlass individuals and reflect an Anglo 
conformity ideology typical of that class level and culture (Mercer r 
1979). Not only do the content items reflect Euro-^Amerlcan middle-class 
experiences, but values such as competitiveness and emphasis on time also 
reflect Buro-Americaa middles-class culture. Ethnollnguistic minority 
students who have not experienced these values and have not learned this 
content obviously are at a disadvantage in taking these standardized 
tests. 

In addition to item bias, most tests used in the United States are 
normed on the majority population. Even when tests claim to have 
included minorities in their standardization population, minorities are 
Included in such small ratios )khat the results are insignificant in 
influencing ^he standardization results. 

1 Furthermore, the Ihterpretatlchn of test scores is of critical 
importance especially when a culturally or linguistically different 

, student is concerned. ^ The assessor heeds to probe further as to the 
possible reasons for the student's low score. Was the test administered 
to a llmited*j(|(hglish«-prof iclent student in English? Does the student 
speak a nonstandard dialect and was the test given using a standard 
native dialect? Was the child unfamiliar with skills needed to take the 
test? Many questions need to be answered before making any 
interpretations about the student's performance. 

ELIMINATING OR REDUCING &IAS IN TESTING ' 

A wl^ly used approach in testing llmlt.d-Engllsh-profiolent stud.nts is 
to tranglat. and/or adapt standardized t.ste . This approach implies 
dir.ct or written translations, weighing the nonverbal portion more 
heavily than- the verbal and varying the speed and power components of the 
test (Mercer, 1979). The advantages ace that this approach is easier 
than developing new tests. In addition, children's scores improfo when 
given the test in t^heir native languageji^ (Nuttall 6 Landurand, 1984)* 
Nevertheless, this approach presents 'many'problttms. Standardized 
translated versions of tests do not take into account Hhe many regional 
dialects spoken by students (Plata, 1982; DeAvila & Havassy, 1974a). In 
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addition, words do not.haya tha aamt naaning whan translated* Words in 
ona language may not have the same frsquenoy of use in a second language 7 
(beAvila t Havassy, 1974b). ThereCorf, a word that may be considered 
very b,as*i,o in a child's second language may be a very difficult or 
nonexistent' word from the perspective of the child's first language. In 
addition, the content still refle0ts American mlddle^class culture 
(Mercer, 1979; Plata, 1982). ^ - ^ 

A second approach used is to establish ethnic norms . The intentioh 
, in developing ethnic norms is to compensate ethnic minority students for 
their "deprivation." Bthnip lybrms are problematic in that they have the 
potential for encouraging lower expectations for minorities. A second 
problem in this approach is that it does not provide educators with any 
accurate (diagnostic information needed for educational programming. 
Instead, it may lead to false comparisons between different 
^thnolinguiatic groups. A further prob).em with establishing ethnic norms 
is the reinforcement of a false assumption that groups are ethnically 
homogeneous* Use of 'ethnic nornts will encourage the tendency to assume 
that lower scores are ultimately indicative of lower potential, thereby ■ 
contributing to the self-fulfil/ling prophecy of lower expectations for 
minorities as well as reinforcing the genetic inferiority argument 
proposed by Jensen (Jensen & Rosenfeld, 1974) and others. 

A third attempt to respond to criticism of standard IQ tests is to 
create cultur erf ait tests . Under the category of culture-fair tests 
are: the common culture approach, the learning potential approach, and 
the neo-Piagetian approach. 

According to Muttall (Nuttall & Landurand, 1984) the common culture 
approach employs the use of problems or tasks that are equally familiar 
or unfamiliar to people in most cultures. These tests tend to be 
nonverbal, performance oriented, symbolic resp<|Q9es to relationships 
among figures or designs. The advantages of this approach are that it is 
economical and can be applied to all groups. Some of these tests 
minimiase dependence on verbal ability (Cervantes, 1974) , speed, item ^ 
content, and test wiseness (Mick, 1982). - 

This approach has been widely criticized for many reasons. Mercer 
(1979) and Oakland and Matuszek (1977) contend that this approach is 
unable to yield similar means and standard deviations for different 
racial groups and social classes* Mercerl(1979) further criticizes this 
approach for its nonpredictability of academic performance* Mick (1982) 
points out that several of these tests, for ex^ple, the Raven's, require 
formal skills learned only in a Jchool situation* Oakland and Matuszek 
(1977) criticize the fact that his approach does not irtSess important 
psychological characteristics* some common tests whioh fall within the 
common culture approach are Cattail's Culturs Fair Tests for measuring 
intelligence. Raven's. Progressive Natrioes (I960) r Qoodenough Oraw-A-Man 
Test, Leiter International Performance Scale (1966) , and Bender-Gestalt 
ViStt|lMotor Test (1938) ' » 4W 

Second "approach in the category of developing culture-fair tests is 
the learning potential approach. In this approach, children are pre- and 
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poitWsttd on « nonvtrbal rtasonlng^ t«st «uch as tha Ravans. Batwean 
tasts thay ara trainad to procass tha tast. Tha diffaranca batwaan tha 
flr^^t scora and tha soora li»f tar training raprasants tha child's learning 
potential. Proponents of this approach oontand that it gives a measure 
of the child's ability to lear)i* Budoff (1976) olairos that It predicts 
nonverbal learning performance in school* Opponents of this approach 
claim that It is extremely •tiroe-<;onsumingr that test data is limited to 
nonverbal areasr and that It does not predict future academic performance 
(Mercer , 1979) . 

■ An txample of the iMtning potential approach is Raven *b Progressive 
Matrioes^using a test^^train-^^retest paradi^of Budoff (:y974) e 

■ ^' ' » 

A third approach within the category ot culture-^fair teat is the 

neo*-'Piagetian approach^ This approach consists of applying neo-Piagetian 

measures to determine cognitive development. According to DeAvila and^ 

Havassy (1974b>r scores on tests taken in English^ Spcmishr or 

bilingually showed no appreciable differences. Performance of Mexican 

and American samples both were within expected limits pf qognitive 

development for give'n chronological ages. No c^thnic differences were 

found. 

• * 

Opponents of this approach cite the folldwing disadvantages! the . 
ability to.pr^dict academjiC performance Is unknown^ because mtoy school 
^ systems do not organize their curricula according to developmental 
states r the practical uses of this test are limited; and Piagetian 
cognitive theory, is difficult for teachers and parentis to vinderstand. 

Examples of this appcoach (Nuttall 6 Landurand, 19^4) are the 
Piagetian measure developed by DeAvila and struthers^ including Cartoon 
Conservation Scal<is. Measures are computerized to give information and 
recommendation to parents) teachersr and administrators througb.a system, 
called 1>API (Program Assessment Pupil Interaction) (DeAvila 6 Havassyr 
1974a). 

A fourth approach^ to diminish discrimination in assessment is the 
creation of culture-specific tes^s . These are specific tests designed 
for each major American microcultural group LUossr 4.977). The advantage 
of this approach is that it allows the child tio be assessed at his or her 
level of functioning relative to 'expectations of his or her family and 
subculture (Mercer, 1979). This^ approach further highlights the facfc 
that test performance is highly dependent upon th^ degree to whibh the 
test reflects the test. taker's own culture. There are several criticisms 
of this a pp roach. It lii impossible to construct tests for ever;^ 
fflicrooultureT In addition^ a student's performance on these tests. does 
not pre.(U«ct..thji p^^ ability to function in relation to<^erican core m 
culture (Mercer, 1979). Qjcaniples o^oulture-specific tests acei Black 
Intelligence Te«t of Cultural Homogeneity (BITCH-IOO) . Thi* test V 
includes 1()0 multiple Ohoice vocabulary items which deal exclusively with 
BlapK culture. I However, since th<i vocabulary list was chosen from the « 
dictionary of American slang, it is probably biased agaiffst middle-class 
Blacks. ' . V , 



A 8«oond ttstr th« Bnohllada Tastr contains 31 multiple choice Ite^ns 
which deal with iMexioan'^Anier lean barrio life* Theee teetsr which are 
' designed Cor a Ipecific ethnic miorocultural group, may not be ^ 
appropriate for use with thoee individuals who may be aqcultttated into 
the dominant aooiety# 

A fifth approach is Merger * a roultipluraljstic approach . This 
approach uses parent interview and student testing in comprehensive 
assessment of the whole child (including medical , socioculturaV, 
intellectual r and behavioral aspects). This approach develops multiple 
normative frameworks for aocioculturalr 8ocioec)(||iomicr racial^ethnic, and 
geographic grpups, A student^s estimated learning potential is computed 
by comparing ^his or her score with the average spoi^e for persons^ from 
similar backgrounds. 

The SOMPA (System of Multi Pluralistic Assessment) has advantages and 
disadvantages. It provides comprehensive information to classify a 
child. Another claimed advantage is that it is easier *to renorm existing 
te^ts and obtain information ftoin parents than to develop new unbiased 
tests (Nuttallr 1979), However , SOMPA has been he^fvily criticised. Some 
major criticisms include the fojtlowingV the validity of the SOMPA is 
just beginning to be established (Nuttall, 1979); lack of national norma 
is a major drawback (Nuttall/i979) ; . the length of the battery makes it 
Impractical for routine use Olatar 1982); the estimated learning 
potential does not predict achievement (Oakland & Matuszek, 1977) ^ 
Because the estimated learning potential is designed to predict how well 
a student could perform in an optimum soqKiculturally pluralistic 
learning environment^ aod because very few of those environments actually 
exists the estimated learning potential becomes educationally useless i^or 
purposes of educational planning\and programming. An additional two 
criticisind of the SOMPA are that some minorities find the ^regression 
formula*? concept demeaning. The process of adding points to a student ^s 
score because of the student's sociocultural background is viewed by some 
minorities as more harmful than helpful. In addition, SOMPA does not 
provide useful diagnostic InformationH^to program for the child, 

» " • ■ . ■ 

A siKth approach is a task analysis ^ipproach . In this approach the 
l^ester analyses the skills and behavior required to answer each test item 
and determines why the child does not resfl^nd correctly* The child is 
then tjirained in th^ areas of weakness and retiested (Kaufman^ 1977), 
Because emphasis is on the mastery of content, the advantage of this 
approach is that children are treated asrindividuals and not compared to 
others. In addition, treatment is an integral part of the task analysis 
model. The model is essentially a test-^i^each-test approach (Mercer & 
YsfeldykSr 1977) , A critVism of this approach is that scrnie of the » 
metJIiods of analyzing the tasks can become difficult as tasks become 
complex (Kaufman, 1^77), Another criticism is that this approach has ^ 
been used mostly in academic achievement areas. Examples of this 
approach are the Key Math Tebt, and the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test, 
According to Huttall et al, (1^83), exponents include Kaufman (1^77), 
Resnick, wang^ and Kaplan (1973), Qold (1972), and Bijou (197a)* 



»A •iiiv«nth approach is crHf«rlo^"rag»r«nc«a taata ^ Unlike 
norm-raKarancad talitaip oritarion-rafaranoad maaiAiraa ai:a usad to compaca 
\ an individual with aatablishad crltarla or vparfocmanca standards, and not 
with othar individuals (Pophan & Husak, 1969). A strength in this method 
is that it evaluates a child on clearly specified educational tasks 
^Mowder, 198Q) and is diredtly intarpcatabla in terras of specific < 
standards (Oaklandd Matuszek^ 1977) There are several cited 
disadvantages to this approach; for axaraple, reliability and validity are 
difficult to ascertain and cultural biases are hard to eliminate (Oakland 
* Matus^ek, 1977) . ♦ 

A second criticism is that selecting appropriate behavioral 

. objectives and criteria can prove to be both difficult and time consuming 
(Laosa, 1977) . ' , ' 

A third criticism is that the tendency to use these tests to 
establish standards o£ excellence or de8irab;tB educational goals should 
be avoided (Oakland & Natuszek, 1977) * An example of thjLs approach ^is 
SOBER-'Espanol , whix^h provides comprehensive evaluation for Spanish ^ 
teadiirg (Nuttall, 1979) a 

, ■ ' \ I. ^ ■ ^ • 

An eighth and final approach is the global approach to tegt bias . In 
this approach, nonbias^d (assessment is viewed as a process rather than a 
set of instruments* Multifactored assessment values language dominance # 
^daptlv0 behavior, and sociocultural background (Reschly, 1978). Every 
step in the assessment process is evaluated as a possible source of bias 
(Tucker, 1980)* The advantage of this approach is that it is fthe most 
comprehensive and realistic approach so far developed, to aid the * '^ * 

practitioner in identifying the sources of bias operating in the 
assessment system* The disadvantages in this approach are that it v 
underestimates the role of content bias of tests, it is too time ^ 
consuming and it does not guarantee ^eliminating bias. Examples of this 
approach include the Guide for Non*-biased Assessment (NRRC, 1976) and 
Tucker's (1980) Nineteen Steps for Assuring Non-biased Placement of 
Students in Special Bducation e \ 

Based on the author's experience with local school assessment ' 
procedures in relation to limlted^English-prof icient students, the global 
approach to^ assessment is highly preferred as a necessary first step in 
assessing any student* Other approaches, such as criterion-referenced, 
task-analysis, and test-train-retest models need to be pursued, 
particularly with the LEP population. 

vOOHMOtt ASSBSSM^MT PRACTICES 

Several surveys (9ogat2y 1978; ^Goulopolous 6 De George, 1982; Hick, 1982) 

Morris, 1977) have described the teisting practices used by school 

personnel to Issess limited^^Engllsh^prof iqii^nt children^ ^ ^ 

In a 1977 survey of 12 large 8choor.|iy steins (in Arizona, Callf9rnla, / 
Colorado, Florida, Illlnolf, Nevada, and Texas) , Morris found that the 
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four t«8ts inoMt ootmonly u»«d wtr« th« B«nd«r-Q««t«lt T4^sti,. 
Draw^A-P«r8on, L«lt«r International Parformanoa 8oala, and Waohalar 
Int«lllg<moa Soala £or Chlldran (WISC-Bngllah varalon) . The first three 
of theae teata fit in the common culture approach to diminishing bfas 
because they involve less reliance on verbal skills than some other 
approaches. ' ^ > ^ 

Acoording to Nuttall et al. (1983), 5 ye^rs later when Coulopolous 
and De George surveyed 21 school psychologists in Massachusetts, they 
found that the four most frequently, used tests •were the same ones 
obtained by Morris, even though other instruments and approaches were 
available* The study found that English-speaking psychologiste 
administered the tests using interpcetecjH, pantomime, or whatever amount 
of Bnglieh the child, had mastered. . 

In the largest study of all,^ Miok t];982) surveyed 157 administrators 
of special education in four states (Texas, Ney Me)(|ico, Floridaj and 
Massachusetts) and two cities (Philadelphia and New York). She reported 
jher results in tetms of assessmi^nt "modifications" for bilingual 
(Hispanic) students rather th^en in terms of specli^io tests used. 
However, Mick reported that nonvejrbal subscales were frequently used. 
Criterion- referenced tests, pluralistic assessments, and culture-fair 
testdkwere used only, occasionally, ^he most frequent modification cited, 
was tne use of language proficiency tests. Hodifioations used only^ 
occasionally included matching the examiner to the examinee, observing 
the child in the classroom, and using interpri^ters. Testers seldom 
attempted to improve the child's test-taking skills or to use local 
ethnic norms (Nuttall, 1983) . , 

In the 21 school systems surveyed in the Nuttall and Landurand report 
(1984) to the Office of Bilingual Bducation and Minority Language Affairs 
(OBEMLA) , the most frequently used testing approaches were the 
common-culture approach and adaptations/translations of existing tests. 
None of the systems reported using the culture-specific approach or the 
global approach. Seven of the 21 systems reported using the 
multipluralistic approach in total in selecte'd parts, *mainly the 
adaptive battery (ABTC) . 



ARB TUBRB VIABU ALTERNATIVE 
C0MPRBHEN8IVB CROSS-^CULTURAL APPROACHES? 

After reviewing the research in the assessment of linguistically 
culturally different students, this author contends that of the 
approaches presented, the global appaoach to j;eat bias offers the iftost 
promise because of its emphasis on tpe proce'ara (jtt evaluation* In 
addition, for each child from ^ lingbistio minqj^ity background, a 
roultidisciplinary assessment team shiuld be composed. This team should 
include at least one per soil who speaks the child's language and is 
familiar with the child's culture and one person experienced in bilingual 
education, preferably In the ohild'^s language* 



Prior to oonduoting uny asststmtnts, a d«t#rmination of the child's 
l«v«l ot pi^ofiolttncy in both th* native languilfge and in English must ba 
mada* Cara should ba taken in selecting Instruments that claim to test 
proficiency. 9oth oral- an<| written proficiency must be determined. In 
oasea where there are n^ instruments to test proficiency in a chad's 
native language, ah informal aasetisment approach needs to be developed to. 
nuke this information availabl** 

The child shoujld be observed by the asaessmeijft team in a variety of 
settings, including the classroom. The child's functioning in each of 
these settings iEih<^uld be described, , ^ 

A team member thoroughly knowledgeable about the child's culture and 
language should prepare a home survey aft^r visiting the child in the ^ 
home setting. This team member should ascertain not only the child's 
educational background, but what language (a) the family normally speaks, 
what language (s) is spoken in the neighborhood, and what exposure the 

fhild has^had to the English-speaking core culture. Information about 
he child's previous history and experience is critical in cross-cultural' 
assessment. i 

A medical examination is an important aspect of cross-cultural 
assessment. Often, linguistically and c^turaily different students are 
placed in restrictive special education settlings when t^eir pi:oblem(s) 
cduld easily have been corrected by eyeglasses, hearing aids/ or other 
physicals devices. Many physical problems which' can be easili rectified 
go undetected because the child dcJes not receive a medical yxaraination. . 

A fourth area of assessment which is often overlooked v/hen working 
with linguistic minority* students is the educational asseajsment 
component. At minimum, reading and math diagnostic assessments must be 
conducted in both the native language ahd English. It ia^^not enough to 
know that «| 10-year-old 'child is performing in English at a second-grade 
level. Wha^ specific skills does the child display in bbth languages? 
In which specific areas does the child display skills in one language<^ - 
In which specific areas does the child display a lack pt skills, in both 
languages? 

Instruments such as Key Math Diagnostic and Wo<^ock- Johnson may be 
helpful In determining the child's academic aphiev^ent status. Informal 
reading and math ini^entories in the native languages of LEP students mu^t 
be developed; This requires natiVe-language speakers, preferably those 
who understand theMChild's eduoatioitar background, and skilled 
educational diagliosticians. , 

All assesfiments should focus on: determining how trte child functions 
both socl/alliy and cognitively in both JSngliah and the native language. 
Therefore, all procedures and techniques should be administered by an 
appropriately qualified professional who is familiar with the child's 
culture and who' tjjpeaks the child's language'. If, after every attempt .has 
been made, there is no appropriatVly qualified professional to conduct 
these aisessments, then an interpreteip needs to be sought and. trained to 
work skifllfully with the monolingual assessor. Cross-training and, 
teaming needs to occur between lnterpr«liter and monolingual assessor. 
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RBOOHMBNDATIONS / 

■ . • I ' ' r . 

Th« area of ptrovldlng appropriate asBMamdnt for children firom llnguiatlc 
minorities is plagued by a general lack of Information. Many local 
diatricts and states cb not presently collect data on these children. 
Data should be collected on numbers of children in particular language 
groups in various monolingual regulatr/bilingualf and special education 
programs. Available data should be collected on the^ number of children 
from llnguiistio minorities who have limited communication skills in 
English r according to language group. Specific information is needed on 
linguisttb minorities who have educational handicaippihg conditions 
according to category of handicapf type of placement # and language 
group. Of this group of linguistic, minorities, a breakdown of 
limited-Bnglish-proficient students by handicap and placejtient is needed. 
It is very important that the Office of Education require that states 
request this information from local districts. Information of this 
nature .should be coordinated, interpreted, and disseminated. 

^ The development of effective system to collect, analyze # and 
disseminate data about linguistic minority children is an important first 
step toward a better understanding of the protijlem (Nuttall & Ljindurand, 
1984, p. 11). ^ / ' 

« 

Considering the high risk of inappropriate educational placements for 
linguistic minority children, it is critical that bilingual and special 
education programs work closely together. In mifiny states, bilingual 
special education programs are nonexistent or not defined ole)irly. There 
is an overall laclr of coordination at federal, at<ite, and local levels. 
Because %t this lack of coordination, Inapproprikte assessment procedures 
and placements continue to occur. Staff should ^lle assigned at the local 
and state level to coordinate and^monitor assessraent> placement, and 
programming of linguistifc minority studepts. On<le this coordination is 
in place, then areas such «te de^loping standards! for assessors in 
ccMnpetency in the language and guidelines for use of interpreters in 
assessment of limited-Englishr-prof icient children can be addressed. 

A third area of critical*need is the scarcity of training personnel. 
A major need cited by bilingual and special education diredtors in 20. 
states is for bilingual certified assessors and eweoialists . to serve 
linguistic minority exceptional stud^ts. . Many yiates have Jio guidelines 
for determining many levels of linguistic competency for those 
professionals assessing children i^om linguistic [minority groups. 

A third recommendation is that the Office of Education assume, a 
leadership position in addressing training needs in bilingual special 
education. The Office of Special Education should require th«t state 
agencies, in their boroprehensive system of personnel development, address 
the issue of staff development in bilingual special education. Funds 
should be appropriated in this area. The development of a cadre of 
trained personnel must be addressed,. # 

Research in this area is needed in order to determine the best 
methods of assessing the targeted children. The efltect of a child* s 
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dognlllv^ «tyl« on p«r<orra«nc« is ona ara« among many that naede further 
r«8ii«roh. Th«^fflca of Education should, through rsquests for 
proposals, encoih::^ge nssded research -in the area of cross-cultural 
assessment. ' , ' 

As Stated throughout this paper, current assessment practices result 

In Inappropriate placempnts for childr|p Of minority ethnollngulstic 

backgrounds. At present, assessment oF children from linguistic 

minorities is often conducted in English, if- the child understands the 

language at all. If not, assessments are 'conducted through an 

interpreter, who may have lit^e if any knowledge of assessment. Th? 

relian<^e on inappropriate instruments continues. A comprehensive system 

of assessment for ethnolinguistic children should be developed. This 

system should encompass at the state level a development of policies and 

a means of monitoring the implementation of these guidelines at the local 
level. \ 

Cross-cultural assessment is an area.^agued with pi^bbiems, problems 
stemming from lack of administrative' coordination, lack of trained 
personnel who speak minority languages, lack\f descriptive data, lack of . 
clearly articulated guidelines and procedures, and lack of research. If 
linguistic minority students are to receive appropriate assessments, 
placements, and programs, emphasis must be placed on addressing the above 
areas and not on finding the appropriate tests. There will never be a 
test or tests constructed to solve all the problem (s) in cross-cultural 
assessment. The minority ethnolinguistic child ne^ds to be understood 
and described in his or her cultural and linguistic context at home » In 
the coroniunity, and at school. A well-articulated, creative, 
comprenensive cross-cultural approach is needed in order to do this. Can 
we meet this need— this challenge? 
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CHAPTBR 3 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING IN 
MILDLY HANDICAPPED BILINGUAL CHILDREN 



Robert 'Rueda 
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According to a recent Aintrlo(ftn Association on Mental D«f ioiency (AAMD) 
4)r«sentation (L«vJine « Langn^ss, 1983) r psychologists ire beginning to 
look at behavior^ especially language and cognition, as it ocqurs in > 

everyday life. A^ Levine points out» thV»re are at least two reasons to 
do ,so; « 

1. The issue of ecological validity, i.e., do cognitive tasks in 
the laboratory represent real life? 

2, The converse of the above j namely^ to try to produqe instances 
of cognition and problem solving which might be adapted for more 
contr611ed laboratory studies. 

As a. result of this more intAise focus on behavior in natural \ 
contexts, there has been much diAiussion regarding the relative me Jits of 
both the methods and theoretical bases for experimental, laboratory-based 
research as opposed to research takJLng place in everyday settings /(see, 
for exainple. Brooks > Baumeisterr 1977). This has been loosely called 
the distinction between quantitative and qualitative approaches. (See, 
for example, Edgerton Langness, 1978, and Price-Williams & Gallimdre, 
I960 for more extended di^ussions of this issue.) Althbugh this issue 
continues to generate much qontroversy, it seems reasonable to assume 
that these diffifrent perspectives both answer important questions, and 
that neither need be excluded from the researcher's "bag of tricks." 
Q^ther, the use of a phrtioular paradigm should be fitted to the question 
biing asked. The need for a variety, of .theoretical and methodological 
approaches is evident when considering the c^plex .developmental and 
*auoi|tional itfsuea ta^Httd by looking «t special education ol|Lldren who 
speak or are exposed to more than one language. Therefore, frhe current 
coll^bt^rative work pf several colleagues and me, on spegi^^ll education 
y<ihild|teti exposed to more than one language^, incorporat^v a variety of 
perspectives.' ^ 

In this paAec, I will briefly describe two, lines of ongoing work in 
the, general a^^a of cognition and cognitive development in Jd'iiyy 
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handicdpp«d children who art bilingual- Ona' fpcua ft thia work in thia 
ganaral area, haa J?alin tha quaation o£ how acdaaa to two langUagaa af fetota 
cognitiva davalopmant. Tha fArat auction of thia-papar, tharaCora, 
axaminas tha thaoratical backgroynd and ampirical atudiaa conoarhad with 
tha ralatlonahip batwaan languaga and cognition it\ bilingual children and 
bilingual mildly ratardad childran. 



Th« aaeond saction, baaad upon work cucrantly in prograaa, ooncfarna - ^ 

an axamitiation of cognitiva and ihtac<||tioipal factora in tha acquiaition 
of literacy.' Thia aaction.ia baaad on an 6ng6ing roio8oathnd|raphic, 
qualitative look at litaracy^eveloprtent and eocial intaraotiOn in a 
special education claaeroom with bilingual 'children >(Rueda/& floras, 
1984). In thia section, a case will be. made for the conBiaeratfion of 
^earning aa an interactive process, \and f6r a move away ffcom views of- 
learning as primarily a "within-child*' phenon\^non. ' V ,/ 

r^- - • • ^ ■ • , I ■ I ■■ . . , ■ i 

IJVNGUAGB AND COGNITION IN Bil»:5«GUAJ[. WCTARDED CHII^ :': 

A recint airtiisle by Diaz (1983) .outlined four widely iield beliefs . • 

regaling the effects of bilingual education: 

1. Children who aie instructec[ biltngually from an early age will v'. 
suffer cognitive or -^intellectual retardation In comparison with / f 

their monolingually instructed counterparts. * 
• ♦ ■ ■ ^ .■ ■ . ■ . - 

2. They will not achieve the same level of content mastery as their - • ' * 
monolingually inatr acted counterparts. 

3»i They will not achieve acceptable native language or target ^ „ 

language skills • * % 

4. The raajorl\y W£ll become anomic individuals without affiliation 
to either ethnolinguistic group. 

Although there is little or no existing evidence, it iri commonly 
assumed that the abof a, mentioned negative effects on cognitive 
development due to billngualism jfthould be a v^n more harmful to special 
education children than to those without special learning problems. 
Although little empirical woi^k haa^een cartiad out o| this question with 
xspeclal education ^children, a significant amount of risearch has been ^ 
'done with toilinguAl children without learning problems. A detailed * , 
report of thla^ilteratute is beyond the scopa of .this paper; however, 
recent revievea by Diaz (1983) and Rueda^ (1983) summarize, the work which 

has been done to date on this topic* - 

i ^ ^ ' .,' .y * ^ 

I^ gener^il, the early work on kXifi relationship betwaaa biliftgu^ism^ 
and I'ptealactual functioning auggeated negative outcbmas^on a variety of 
dependant tlaaauraa (Brown, Fournier, * Moyer^ 1977; Darcy^ 1963; Jensen, * 
196^> paal'i Umbart, 1962; Vela, *1975) The Majority of - early studies . 
has beefv criticiaaA for ijiathodologlcal errors, especially selection bias, 
inatrumentation^ bfis, and lack of 'control for language proficiency. 
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In contrnflt to tht« tairly work, latar atudi^ff hav« supported a 
modiCioatlon oC these ooncluslons. Several investigations have'^ound 
positive 'sdvantages in favor of bilinguals in certain cognitive do^^ains. 
<i^These have included concept f pr mat ion, (Peal & Lambert, 1962); mental 
^flexibility (Leopolll, 1939*49); reasoning 9hd divergent thinking (Cummlhs 
li pulutsan, 1974); separating wocd-sound and word-meaning (Ianco«'Worrallr 
1972; Ben Zeev, 1972); th» abilit^ies to manipulate and understand 
language as an abstract tool (Feldman & Shen, 1971; Cummins, 1978); and 
piagetian reasoning sk.ills CliiMidtke & Nelson, 1968; Feldman & Shen, 1971; 
Kessler Qulnn 197^; Duncan 6 DeAeila, 1979). 

' Theoretical Praneworks : 

The work of Cummins (1978) has been used extensively as a theoretical 
framework In the Intarpratatlon of the numerous and sometimes conflicting 
studies dealing with language and cognitive development in, bilinguals 
Specif ically, it appears that there exists some theoretical threshold 
level of language proficiency necessary for the positive effects of 
bilingualism to be manifested* Further, thete appears to Be a second 
minimal threshold of language proficiency below which negative ^^ffects oh 
cognitive development might be hypothesized. 

. ' * ^ * \ o' . ' 

A second theoretical framework for e)camining the effects of 
bilingualism on cognitive development is based upon a more Piagetian 
> model (OeAvila & Duncan, 1961; DeAvila & Pulos, 1979; Kesslet; & Quinn, 
1979) e This may seem strange given the. Piagetian emphasis that language 
follows cognitive development and that the acquisition of more than one 
language should have ^ no particular consequences for a child's cognitive 
developments However, some researchers have argued that^ilingualiam 
represents an enriched form of experience that could potentially 
positively influence cognition (OeAvila & Duncan, 1981;^ Kessler & Quinn, 

1979). ^ ; 

DeAvila and Duncan (1981) have discussed the notion of conceptual 
, disequilibK^ium, a key element in the Piagetian developmental ^ framework, 
as leading tp the integration of schemes within the bilingual child's 
repertoire. This, in turn, is seep as the basis for cognitive 
development. As DeAVila and Duncai) state, .it is this capacity to 
integrate schemes to produce novel acts that defines intelligence or 
capacity** (p. 341).; ^This process has been closely linked to the notions 
of metacognition and metalinguistic awaginess by DeAvila and Duncan 
(1981) in their presentation and discussion of a **Memset** theory of 
cognitive develppment of bilinguals based upon Piagetian frameworks 
additional part o£ this theoretical framework proposes generalization :<>l^ 
positive cognitive effects to other areas of cognition as well* 

Bilingualism and Cogniti6n in Mildly Retarded Children . . « r , 

As has been discussed, current theory proposes that proficient biliiff^uiils 
might be expected to have a head start in certain cognitive area.a such^^'s 
an understanding of the arbitrary uses of language, cognitive;^' 
flexibility, etc. As OeAvila and Duncan (1981) suggests ^hVs is a ke^ 



aapfict or metaoognltion. Mentally retarded children who are also 
bilin^iial represent a theoretically interesting group tpi study with 
regard to ^his last point. For example, one area of particular^ 
. difficulty in terms of cognitive functioning for mentally ret;arded 
individuals is in the apprcq^riate use of strategic behavior # This 
difficulty in the use of strategic behavior has been closely linked witJ)^ 
metacognitive awareness and skills (Campions 6 Brown, 1977).^ * 

In essence, the preceding discussion results in a contradiction in 
terms. That is, by virtu^^ of the def icit^/as^ociated with mental 
retardation, children with this label mighx bje expected to exhibit 
problems in metacognitive awareness and ftCrategic behavior in general. 
However, by virtue of b^lng bilingual, such children might ^e expected t^o 
be more advanced in the very same or related cognitive domains. Although 
there ii| little empirical work available, previous research with 
nif!>nhandicapped children suggests that bilingual mildly retarded children 
might exhibit improved cognitive functioning with respect to a matched 
yN^group of monolinguals. ^ 

The above hypothesis ws'iii tested in a recent study in which the 
cognitive, performance .of n\il41y retrarde<? chldren with moderatfe levels of 
language proficiency in Sjp^anish and Engl^sih was compared with that of a 
matched group of monolingual children ^ue<9Ar 1963). In that study, 23 ; 
mildly retarded subjects between the ages of IQ and 12 and with WISC IQ 
scores in the rangd of to 50-^70 were compared w^th a matched group of 
. monolingUaV subjects. The language proficiency of the bilingUal subjects 
was assessed beforehand through the use of the Language Assessment 
Scalesf ahd only bilingual subjects who scored at level three in both of 
their languages were incljurded in the study. (Although this is not 
consideiired '^prof icient,** it does reflect the delayed language skllli^ of 
retardctcl Children* ' Further, more stringent criteria for inclusion of 
/ biling^als youldhave reduced bhe sample size to an unworkable number.) 

^he cognitive measures used in the^ study included a Piagetian measure 
as well as^hree metalinguistic measures borrowed from Osherson and 
Markham (11^75) and Cummins (1^78) > , In spite of the limitations of the 
• study (sma(l]i, sample sizes, oply moderate {proficiency on the part of th^ 
bilingual jsubjects, and failure to measure the language sl^ills of the 
monolingual sample)^ it was found that the bilingual group did not differ 
from the Y^pnolingual group on the Piagetian measure, and, therefore, did 
not suffer iny harmful effects as a result of expoijure to two languages. 
Further ^ ttiere wer«^ differences in favor of the bilingual group in sane ^ 

. . . ' /-'• / / ' ' ^ . 

\ ' h icAlo\9^ 6 Prieto, 1984) examined 

. in more detall'^iiriH^urther/^ of OeAviia and Duncan^s (1981) Metaset 

theory. Specif Id^iilly, tjlie question of interest concerned the suggestion 
Regarding th«,94ne];r|^i;2;ation of bilingual advantages to areas, of 
cognition s>%^^^ ^h^n t'iagetian and metalinguistic skills. , This was 
V ex<ifhined/i;rf a study ^^imilar to the previous investigation by 
/^/^ ijiiqxpotii^liitxq as independent measure Information jptr6oessing tasks which 
hAVe not been prfviously used in those studies finding cognitive 
advantages for bil ingulf 1 students ♦ 



The subjtcti IrilthU invMtl^ation Inciudad 45 mildly retarded 
ohlXdran batwean 7 and 8 yaara old* Subjtota ware aalacted and 
olaaalCild into thria aqual groujpa^ including a low language ptoficiant 
group, a high language proficient group^ and a monolingu4'l group based 
upon acorea on the Language Aaseaaroent Scaleat The cognitive dependent 
maaaurea consisted of two neo^Piagetian tasks (the Cartoon Conservation 
dbales andv^a Static Imagery Task) and an information processing task (A 
Circular Recall Taak) • The iStatic Imagery Task (Inhel^ler & Piagat, 1971) 
incorporates two subtasks^ a Recognitor/ memory task and a reconstruction 
mambry task* These subtasks involve copying an array ol^ geometric forms 
from memory after rhaying li|een.> presented a models and then indicating 
whethar varioiis giomiitric fortos had been part of the original array* The 
Circular Recall Tliak consists of the ordered recall of a serially 
presented list oftiifms that are seen only once f With recall to begin on 
the last few it;em4 and end on the first few items (Belmont, Perretti/a' 
Mitchell f 196^2) « \ 3/4 eifcular recall task was used in this study ^ in 
which recall begins\wi^h the last three i.tiems and ends with the first 
fout items* 

* In summary^ the high linguistic proficient bilinguals outperformed 
the 16W profi<ri«nt bllingua^iS and' the monolingual subjects on the 
dependent In addlti^oiir there were moderate but sjj^gnifiant 

correlations b^t^een the dependent measures* 

suMiai^y "* - 

The resiil'ts of the jlas^- t^ studies are cpnaistent with prfvious research 
which auggiest that'i^roficient bili]^^ demonstrate advantages in 

cei:.talh tsognitive domains (Dunqan and J^e^vilar 1979; Cummins, 1978)* The 
results of thesi, studies the effects of bilingualiam (given 

\a relatively hi^ d^^ of jprojCiciency| arei not detrimental to mildly 
handloaiptped. children and that thiiiH same cognitive advantages which accrue 
to pi: of lent bilinguals will also be evident in bilinguals who are 
mentally retarded*' However, ih light <^f the outcomes of the low 
linguistic prof ipien't group, it appaars that possible linguistic 
thr<^aholds maV exist for handicapped ar well for nonhandicdipped children* 

Although pr«i*Jit r*fl*Aili^<^^ sug^tfstei ciignltlv* advantages fp 
pr6£lqilint biJLinguip iMiXd^^ retaicd^d' children, there are no. information 
'Prooaaslng studleff^ltji thijs' group of chUdren (Diax, 1983) . It has not 
clearly and emplrloiklly> be*n deoiOnstrated cognitive pl^ooe8Stt8.,(a0 
opposed to produotfly or t<^st (tioores) differentiate \bilingual from ^ 
monolingual Children when lihpiMlf^uiB cog develoE»nent is present. 

Therefore,, future i^esearch oh ^he telatiohship M language. :aiid 
cognition in bfllingualt should bsgin to specify the actual d iff ttrences in 
proci^Aifs betwf(»n biiihg(iai and monolingual i)%itally retairided chiXdren> y 

In the follovring a more qualitative nilturci will be 

suitunariated. Of p»rti«!ular linijjkiiHIance in this next s^dtloh is thev ; 
diffetsnde in the th^retical perspeOtlve and the impliotitions for V 
concttptuallstlng ooghitlve 'acf^lvi|iesr incltidlng learning. | . f- 
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fBRSPBCTim ON COONITZVB DBVBLpMKIIT AND UBARNXNQx 

xNTmcTiOMAii wmmojoi 

Although rostaroh on sooial interactional proctsses and on co^hition are 
concaptualizad as unralatad araaa of invastigationr there is increasing 
Evidence that cognitive outoomea and aocial interactional processes are 
intimately r^ted (Mehanr 1978) • . One cognitive area where this 
persepctlve has been usefully exploited is in research on the atcquisition 
andiuse of literacy (LOHC Newsletter, 1983; Rueda & Mehahr 1984). This 
is' i| topic of great importance with relation to special education 
chlldrenr ^Since problems In the acquisition and use of literiscy are - 
formidable for these children. In the following dlscussionr research on V 
literacy from an Interactional framewprk wiir be briefly summarised^ as 
well as the underlying 'theoretical framework guiding the research/ This 
Willi be used to argue for a reconceptuaUzation of learning as an j 
interactive activity in contrailt to a common view of learning as an 
outcome det|rinined only by child characteristics. 

This discussion and summary of ongoing work builds on an earlier 
research project originating at the Laboratory of Ccmparatlve Human , ^ 

Cognition ^at the University of California at San Oiegor concerning 
BChool-^related learning disabilitiesr especially In the area of reading 
(LCHC Newsletter/ 1982; pole and Griffinr 1983). One important outcome 
of that work was the realiziation that the children in the project were 
poor readers at least in ^part becai^se their oonceptualization of reading 
was basically incorrect. That.i^r rather than viewing reading, as an 

• integrated r wHole activity whl^ allows one to gain useful information 
about the world, they viewed treading as reading out loud for teacher 
approval* Part of^his problem, at least, can be traced back to the 
decontextualized, **dlscr<^te**-^tep" fashion which character l;Bes most 
instruction (see LCHC Ne1#8let;ter , 198l(, for further discussion bi^ this 
issue). In our '^cur rent work on writing, it has ^become evident that there 
is a great deal of overlap in the issues involved, both at the 
theoretical and ^ppliednlevelS of analysis. In order to provide a 
coniext for this work, j^^^^'^^P^^^'^ guiding theoretical 

/frameworks will be presented.^/ , ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

Theoretical Background ; ^ 

,The rjiseaech on^ literacy previously referred to has beig;^ guided by two ^ 
setmingly diff sent theori^ical approaches that in actuality are 
complementary Mcause they are both based upon the study of learning <y 
interaction (learning i^ry thii| sense includes the development of literacy 
over a period of time)'*/ Thip is a critical point, in light of the usual^ 
conceptualization of ^dognicxve style^ and ^learning style** as uniquely 

^ witlfln-*child charact^Hstics. ^hat is, learning activiti|s and outcomes 
are assumed to depend entirely on cognitive and learning attkibuteii that 
the child brings to the learning encounter. In the frameworks to 'be 
presented^ the unit of analysis is shifted to |fhe activity and the , 
accompanying interaetion (of which the child is only a part) , instead of 
focusing exclusil(vely on th0 ohil^. ; / 
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Th0 f irit approach la tha mioroathno^raphlo approach to the study of 
achoollnsr^ and tha aacond ia tha aoclohiatorical approach to tha at^udy of 
iLaarning and davalopmant. Bach will ba daacribad briafly in turn^^ 

- A baatc pramiaa of microathnographic atudiaa is that social aventa 
auoh aa claaaroom laaaona and activitiaa ara intaractional 
Accompli ahmanta (MoDarmott, 1977) • Hanca^ a primary goal pf such atudiaa 
ia to charactariza tha atruoturaa pf laaaons or othar educational events 
by describing the interactional work of the participants ^hat assemble 
their structurea (Au, 1980; Mehan^ 1979; Schultas# Florio, & Erickson^ 
1980) . , . 

A second theoretical baae for thia ^ork ia drawn from a. body of 
reaearch developed by the Soviet Inveatigators of the sociohistorical 
school (e.g., vygotskyi 1978} Wertsch, 1981), This framework has been 
used and expanded upbn here in the Unil:ed Statea^ especially regarding 
the relationahip between puXturally organi^sed experiences^ and learning 
(Browit a French, 1979| LC£[C, 1^2). These ideas are particularly uae;ful 
becauae they erophaaize how interactions l^etween people become the 
principal mechaniam by which learning and development occurs. In the 
study of any learning' activity # the unit of analysis becomes the act or 
system of acta by which learning is composed. For example^ a critical 
task in the analysis of welting becomes the careful and detailed 
description of the learning activity and jLts constituent sequence of acts 
including the interactional context in which it is embedded* These 
feequences of acts are jointly produced or collaboratl^Vely assembled by 
the student and others in his environment* 

\ 

* Another key part of the sociohistorical approach is that the 
intellectual skills acquired* by children are considered to be directly . 
related to how they Interact with adults and peers in specific 
problem-solving environments. That; is, children internalize the kind of 
help they receive from more capable other and eventually come to use the 
means of ^jguidance initially provided by another to direct their own 
Bubaequent problem'^solving behaviors* As can be seen, ah explicit and 
direct connection is made biatween interactions between people and 
individual paychological processes* The path by which activities are 
moved from the level of social experience to that of individual 
enperience (see Vygotsky, 1978) consists of a series of transformations. - 
These transformations are the result of a number of developmental 
events. These events occur in learning situations which Vygotaky called 
the ^zone of proximal development*** This is defined ast ^ 

•«.the distance between the actual developmental level as 
determined by independent; prot^lem solving and the level of 
potential development as determined through problem solving 
under adult guidance or in\collaboration with more capable 
peers. (1978; p* 86) 
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' Within thip eramtworil^ the studtnt^s Wttclng aKtlla art perceived as 
a major datarminant of tha atarfclng point of bha zpna* Tha kinda of 
akilla that tha taacharsr achoolB, £)arant8/ and othaira want tha child to 
maatar dafina tha farthest and point of tha zona* Implicit in this 
notion ia that laaminQi muat pracada davalopmant*' Thia means that / 
teaching oriented toward develojixaental levels that have already beei) 
reached is likely to be ineffective* Good teaching is that which ^ 
pfc^ides atudenta with goal^-directedr meanihgfulr learning experiences 
which are in advance of development^ thus guiding and creating its 
future* The activities which are organfzed in the claaai;<oom and engaged 
in by children provide the necessary practice to move the child from the 
initialr aided level to the finals independent level* It is exactly 
these activiteiir in (the domain of writing^ which have been the focus of 
attention 'in ongoing classroom observations* 

In the work to be described^ here, preliminary observations of an 
ongoing investigation into biiinguAl mildly handicapped childrens* 
literacy development in a self-*<:onft:alned classroom have begun to be 
analyzed* In this ihvestigatiQnr naturalistic field methodology has been 
used extensively to examine the frequencyr typesr and processes of social 
construction involved in literacy events , especially those involving 
writing* In the present research/ by examining literacy everits, an 
attempt has been made to take into account that literacy^ is an 
interactional activity* Qlven this assumption # an effort haa been made 
to specify the ways in which writing activities^ and events are 
constructed in both traditional drill-type^ decontextuallzed writing 
activities^ as well as in more conununlcative-*based, ^eiuthentlc^ writing 

activities. Z*' 

* ■ ' . . •• ♦ 

Although the entire scope of the project has encompassed a number o:^ 
Issues including language use by the bilingual students and the 
accompanying participant structures (PhllJ.ips, 197!?), the cominents here 
will tocuB on a brief description of writing in the\classroom under 
observation f 

.Classroom uescrlpt ion 

The classrooHn in which we have Conducted our observations is a 
8elf-*containedr cross-rcategorioal (learning disabled r emotionally 
handicapped r and educable mentally handicapped) secondary seeing («.g*r 
grades 4r6) . Eight of the students are labeled as learning disabled, One 
is labeled mentally t^andicapped, and four are labeled emotionally 1 
handicapped. " ' 



Writing Activities In t;he CXanerooin 

This classroom has been of particular iriter.est because of tha approach to 
reading and writing embodied by the teacher. Qrietly, the teacher has 
adopted several element^ commonly associated with a >"whole language*' 
approach to reading, and writing. A Key element of this approach is that 
. meaningful r authentic communication is the central foouil of reading and 
^t«^riting (UcPord i Harstttr 1982; Ckx}dm^n. & Uoodman, 19U1) Harste & BurKe, 
1977) As part of* this approaohr this teayher uses journal writing in 
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which a dally paj^lod la aat ailda-Cor atudahta to comnunioata in writing 
with tha taachar about virtually any topic tha atudant salects^ Tha 
taachar, of couraa, raaponda on a dally baaia, and tha journala are 
parlodlcally collatad and ^publlshadr^ aarvlng as Ivailabla riding 
m«(tatlal« , Thaj^^maohanloa oC tha atudant* a writing ara not oorraetadr 
aln^a tha goal la to aatabliah an authantic intaraotion through a written 
raadium* Ratharr tha taachar * a raaponaaa provi^la a medial in which 
appropriata w'rltlngf oonvantfbna ara arobaddad In a whole > meaningful 
adtivityt In asaencar tha taaohar'a raaponaas provide a zona of proximal 
development, through which the child is able to incorporate various 
eleilienta into his or^har Own system of vfritten communication. ' a 

Although a more^xteni^fiva ^discussion of this research is available in 
Ruedtf^ Flores, and Pottei; (1984), of prime Intarest in this work has been 
to track the development o^ writing akilla over time^ A data analysis 
form has been d^^eloped by the second author which allows the 
quantification and apeoiflcation of elements of interest in writing 
samplea, Including both the mechanial aspectl^ as well as functional 
aspects. In this schemeT it is possible to monitor not only mechanics 
Such as hartdwriting, spelling , punctuation, capitalization, and grammar 
usage, but stylistic aspe<i!ts as well (selection of topics, expansive 
vocabulary, comj^lex sentences, stylistic variations, and revision 
strategies). Data from teacher interviews, as well as product data on 
/the writing samples' of the « students Lp different contexts over time 
indicate thjft; the studenta have begurf to produce a different kind of 
writing than that previously found on drill type assignments. The 
students in this classroom nave oegun to create thoughtful narratives in 
a more coherent and complete fashion than had be^n evident on ditto 
sheets and on teacner-selected writing activities. In addition to these 
emerging findings, the students are' acquiring writing skills, recorded in 
journal entries, which have never byen formally instructed . That is, not 
only are students becoming proficient at ^roKSucing creative and 
thematically reXiated nfl/rtatives, but they ar^ demonstrating proficiency 
in the mechanica.1- aspects of wfiting which are usually the main and often 
the only, focus of writing instruction. In essence, the students in this 
project have demonstrated interest, motivation, and competence in the 
acquisition of writing throj^gh ints^ractjon in meiininqful learning 
activities. That is, embedding writing in an interactional context where 
the communication of feelings and thoughts was the joint goal of the 
activity appeared to have the result of maximizing the acquisition of 
both the form and function of writing in a group of studenta for whom 
this is traditionally a difficult area of learning. ^ 

Discussion ) I 

The theoretical background l^hich has. been presented, as well as our work 
on literacy and the work of others, suggests the reconceptualization of 
the tfeaching and learning process into a iptore interactive framework, than 
la traditionally adopted In schools. Thi/a is not to say that notions 
such as learning style do not exijBt or are not important. The cross'- « 
cultural research of Phillips (1972) and Erickiion and Mohatt (1982), for 
example, demonstrate the impact of student interactional styles on 
classroom organisation^ further, Au (19^0) has described how cultural 



diff^renoA in inttraotional styles oan be appropriated as a way of 
improving reading^ Nevertheless^ a more interactional notion of learning 
as mutually constructed activity appears to have much proiniae in the 
development of effective instructional options for children for whom 
teaching has traditionally been problematic* % 

A recent statement by Kiel (1983) illustrates the point undet 
diecMssiont ^ ' <r 



Interaction is a constructii/e process in which participants 
engage in a process of creating underibtandings. These 
understandings form the mechanism of thought t Knowledge is 
activity and development is the process of internalising 
and organising these activity patterns. Since humans are 
essentially social,, these activity patterns routinely 
involve interactions with others* Schools, however, often 
set up learning activities that are highly individualistic, 
thereby ignoring an important resource for learning*** (p* 
60) ' 



In our current work, we have attempted to incorporate ^some of the 
theoreti^cal principles discussed in an «|||tual classroom situation* It is 
evident that a great deal of research remains^ to be completed. For 
example, data based upon the products of student'* s behavior ^ without 
specifying the processes by which they were created, perm it only 
inferences and informed hypotheses. However, the preliminSl^ findings 
indicate a great deal of promise in this framework which views learning 
as a social, interactive process. The final determination of the value 
of this theoretical framework depends upon further empirical %\ 
demonstration. However, in light of the current concern with the 
education of handicapped children from diverse cultural backgrounds, and 
the often documented failure of current approached, a critical, 
examinatiqp of existing paradigms is warranted. \^ 
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FOR EXCEPJJONAL WLINGUAL CHILDREN 
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10 1979, Chinn conduq,t«d extenalvo literature seirchafl in an^effort to' 
identify epeciailiaied currlcj^j^a for handicapped culturally difi;<rent' ' 
ohildren. Theee 8earch«B yAlded publications which addreseed ertrategies 
and approaches appropifiate to minoritiesj but none were, specific ta ^ 
exceptional children. ' Five years latjpr, China's work remains state of 
the arti^ (a) There are few/ if any, curricula designed for exceptional 
culturally diverse students; (b) fisw instructional strategies have 
universal appeal and utilitarian value; (c) frequently, it'is individual 
teachers who develop durricula and instructional strategies for use with 
these students; and (d) there has been little dissemination of available 
curricula, materials, and instructional strategies for this population. . 

The lack of information^ related to handicapped mirror i ties is even i 
more dramatic when, one considers educational programming for exceptional 
language-minority students. Special education literature rarely 
discuBsea unique considerations in working with* limited-English- 
proficient (USP) or bilingual students, «... 

• ■ . - • \ ' • , . ■ " 

It is the purp)s^se of this article to highlight emerging issues and 
concerns associated '.with language and curriculum^jdlevelop)ment for - 
exceptional bilingual students and to review literature which holds 
promise in developing C>ractlce and policy for service delivery to these 
students. « 



BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION VQR THB HANDICAPPED 



A bommon misconception is that handicapped children who haVe limited ' 
English prdficiency, or who are bilingual, should be taught in/English. . 
Educators reason that if exceptional children have difficulty developing 
language sk^iils, they will require more time than others to maatei; a 
language and will be confused by bilingual Instruction. It 1« iUtiught 
be in th<t best Interest of students to provide instruction in one ' 
language and thi choice is usually English. (Ortiz, 19S4) , . Cummins i 



(X982)i however, iuggeste that biliri^ual inetruction i a more effcctlve 
than, English-only instruction in promoting Bngliih aoa<Jemio skills and 
that native language skills can be developed without negative 
repercussions for the leapning of English. As a matter of faqt, the 
greater the child's proficiency in his or her ^ative language, the 
greater likelihood of success in leatnlng Engliiih as a second lan^age. . 

Baca (1980) provides an historical overvAw of litigatioA and' y 
legislation related to the education of I<EP. children and eslfrbliahes a 
strong case for bilingual educattion as a sound instructional taethod. , 
Studies cited indicated that bilinguals are better able to deal with 
abstract 'aspectn of Unguage, have greater cognitive flexibility, and may, 
have greater linguistic sensitivity. Rather* than being oognitiveiy or 
academically, impaired, children leatnipg two languages may have skills 
superior to those of m'onoiin^uals (Albert & Oblor, 19T8) . ; 

< ; While there ate many questions regirding bilingual development to be 
resolved by future research, a growing body of literature suggests th^t * 
bilingual proficiency is not beybnd the Capability of handicapped 
children and that a policy of single-landuage , instruction may Ignore . 
linguistic skills which are important^Uo »;hr child and to his or- her 
coramunity (Greenlee, 1981). Saveral stud i<^a document student ^imptovement, 
9r gains in achievement as a result of native language, English aa a"^ 
aecon<( language, or" bilingual education strategieg, with handicapped lEP 
students: ' ' 

1. lAskiTV* (1978) found that students involved in the Responsive ' 
Environment Early Education Program (REEpp)-made significant gains in 

- language development both in English and Spanish ^Od in school, 
readiness. Sixty percent oE the students scored, better than- > 
estimated/expected on a teat of Engliahj 4(}.% scored, .beUer»,th^ 
estimated/expected oh' a test of Spanish. ' 

2. In a»study 6£ iftfiellectually and physically handicapped children, 
> * Sanua (1976) found that t8% of the subjecjta ahowed^^ progreaa in 

reading and 74% showed gainp i'n self-concept when instruction w^s 
* conducted bilingually. 

3. Baca (1974) found that inforfflaJ| and structured bilingual 
interventions resulted in improvement of attiltudes. and achievement' 
among 15 mildly handi^appefi jatUdents. 

4. Weiss (1980) documented ^dramatic language-i?elated learning 
improvement among 3- to 5-yWc-ojii handicapped cTiildt en participating 
in the iNreal REactive Lanq^a qf TO BEAL) program. Longitudinal dlita 
showed that student^ whaJ||i#p!oipated in the pr6jact had less 
n«^d' for' follow*>up remedial iserV'ices and fewer grade retention*. 

5. McConnell "(1981) describes the Jive of Individualized fi41ingi|al 
anstrucVion (IBI) for teachiiMf academic ar^ias and ^oral, language in 
English and in Spanish. Onths for both high- and low^ability 
children were educationally and' statistically significant. 
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'6. ObMrviitlonB, int«rviewi with partl.<Jipfl>tlng. t;ta6h ' 
syrv«y qu««tionnair« Wulltr, l$7;i): 1^^^^ 

approach, bilingual mentally c*tas4^id »tW to improve 

communication, and Btt(dy 4iklll0'. and^^^ w^^^ deVelop better 




teacher/student rap]^q£t«^^ - ^ 

7. Bruck (1978), who studied the iultabllity of early Prdficji tWeraiar) 
programs for the learning disabled child, found that ,diil^\en. wit? / 
language/' problems in French immersion programs contiH^)«i3iM^ develop / ' 
facility in their first language, learned basic jsHillf" a^ tlj^^^^^^^^^^^ / 
predicted rate, and . exhibited no severe beh^vi<?£ar pr^jbletrjs^^^ . >. ^^// 

The instructional process for language-jpinorjity stydents wjio he^ve s " 
..learning difficulties shpuld be consii^ten^witl) ^hat we know about h6w 
language is acquired and about the lijJ^lrcALafeioris^^^ between f ir^t and , ' 
. , second language acquisition*' For mInorl'tyWtudatnts Who are aoa^esjio&i^ • 
at risk, strong prmdtton' of native language concept skills'^ydll^ 
more effective in prdVlding a basis for .the acquisition of llt^lracy th ■ - 

English (Cummins, 1983). ^ •, / ~ ' . 

■ ■ ^ ,/ ... , ■ ■ 

'Iianguage Choice < 

I . > • ^. ■ . .; ■ 

Secuda (in pr000) offete a framework for chopeing language intervention? 
for hearing-impaired Hispanics which inclyde^t^be major options available 
for limited-l^'ngliah-proficient studentil fuse of English or the natiye ^ 
. language only; use of two ljpfciigfqAg*flr the native language and BSt;/ 
' jaxclOBiye use o( thjfc r^ativV language) and th* mftjdr program opljioir^S for 
the hearing imJI^ited ,(e?i;olusive use of oral English; a mixtujcefj)!; ofal 
and^ manual communioation; exclusive use of the m^anpal n^odeV^ By 
increasing prograitt optiohSr students inight, foi^ e^i^le# receive content 
instruction in the native language* English as a seconc? language/training 
^. to enhance ^transfer of oral skills from the hative language to English ^ 
as trai/fihg in total^contounlcAtion to facilitate mainstreaming. 
Secad<\ cautlone that programs that dev;elop English oral /or manual sign 
y &kllls to th4i exclus^^n of studente^ h^me language risk confusing, 9ir>d 
alienating them.from theif c^;^un|ty• 

^ Adequate inatmiments and lno46ls have yet to be developed to capture 
the .complete reKitionship between first and second langua^ie acquisition or 
\ to defer ibe the relationship between variables such ad Attitudes and 
motive tiollla of secon/S language learners to attained language proficiency 
(Johndon & Krug^ 1980)* The task of sorting out these* relationships 
. becomes even mope complex with the addition ar handicapping condition. 
*\ Nonetheless, careful consideration must be given to factors ^yhich might 
influence .the child's performance and affect language choice, including 
(a) parent choice or pr0f(tr9nce/ (b) student; choice or preference; (c) 
student age; (d) length pf time in this country; (e) type and severity of 
handicapping condition; (f) language aptitude; (g) general intellectual 
abllitls^s; (h) motivation; (i) attitudes towat^d speakers of English and 
toward instruotioh in English or the otherVj.angv;iage; ( j) time allocated 
to languag* teaching and to instructional taiiks; (k) performance or 
progress as a result of instruction^ in a given language; and (1) 
availability, of bilingual personnjel, arid so forth^ Because of the ' ^ 
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multiplicity ofvariablea which mu0t b« conaiderod in choosing the 
. language of inatruction, a aignlficant contribution to the field wou;Ld be ^ 
the development of a framework for weighing th*86 variables in 
educatjbnal/instructional decision-making. 

Cultural Relavanoe in Curriculum 

Perhaps the moat common theme in the literattre is that poor achievement / 
caa be attributed to content materials, and strategies which are not 
culturally relevant (Almanza & Mosley, 1980; Chinn; 1979a» ^ggs) 1974 » 
Jara'millo, 1974) Ortiz, 1981i^ Plata, 1979) Rodriguez, Cole, Stile, & 
Gallegoa, 1979) . - While there ia general agreement that adapting . , 
curricula and materials to make them culturally relevantt is a atep* toward 
reducing the discrepangy/ between the characteristics of the student and 
^thoae ot school programs, there ie disagreement about , the natpre of 
cultural differences which must bj? considered,; th^ir distHbut^ion. within 
given groups . and . specif ioai^ly ' hovtf instrqction' ehouid be ndAptttd to take 
these factors into account (flepd era In . ' 
Benaor\, Miedrtch, &.fluRk|.ey, IW) aufwnarizes this dilem^^ . , ° 

" ' Bach yeac children' attflind school, they- bring With them a 
..lot, of "baggage": their health, energy levels, knowledge 
of skills' acquired in jjjormal learnjLng and in informal 
■ .activities, tastes, attitudes^, ahd; «Kpectatlon8. f 

",^»;esvimabiyv some of this- baggage is he:lpful to a given'^ ^ 
/• 'cijiiat in hie, achool work, and some is not . helpful. We know 
» . ^ very :Uttle at»feut' how the 'ba^gjage i*8 acqulrecl, by a child. 
Sr., , ■ /or ih' sQme *cades, ,fqirq«d on him, What we do know is that 

1; -vV /' the ditf^rencea in achool performance of children is 

- ; greater trtah can be explained by initial intellectual 

> : . - ,i ] / endowments and that , the .ga{) l:n performance tends to get 
^ . . • ^ wid^r the longer children attend school. .'. .So public 

\ policy,' aa it has" aha^Jed uW tp^ks t^O 'comp^naate for ' . 

> „ . . def idi^'enaiea in home backgroUiW; bUt this cortpinsatlon la 
V ' '"^ offered in the abperice of knowle(5|je of preciaely what, if 

■ . , ^any thing, i«'' lacking in. th« home : toward \^i6h c^^^^ 

. • » 0houl<J be m|5ide^ (pp. ' 174-175) , - . . ' - 

' , ■ ■. . , ■ •■ ^ • ...... 

■\ The moat f fcequenV redomlmendation found 4,.h th* literature urges 
e(Suc4tor8 to incorporate the hiatdry, heifitage* t^yaditions, and 
lifestyles Qfdiv^rae cultural groupa >rhen developing or adapting 
;;lhatructionai mflktdrials or cutrlcuy. However, whfen emphasis Is given, to 
jt^taditlonal aapecta of <5ultur», Int/tructional materiala may inadvertantly. 
rein^Wce th^, vety\8tj>reotypee,and/mi8perceptiona educaior^ wiah to 
eXimiWtf, EdUcatoW mpst Uarn /a miich a& .poaaibleAbobt theX 
. cohtemporaty culture of !«[tudetfta:! and create learning .environment^ and 
cucricuila which a^(» coinpatibie ^ith atuderjit charaoteriatica, with. 
exp|3'^fcona and deaitetf of pAcenta and coirtanun 

(i;onil*^?.«nt with public policy: (Cultural relevance, coupled with aound 
s^eclai- education teclTnlque8, <j«(n proVld* a baaic foundation for meeting * 
'the/hAWa .df, ejiceptional mijpoc^itiea (Chlnn, 1979b^^ , ^ , . 
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Hend*r1ion (1^00) provides ao 0V4irvi«w of i^iitlo concept & 
cultural divttaity and atar«!otyfe« aaspciated with cultural and soclal^ 
vaclabl«8 and thVlr influenc* on student ptrformAnoa. Ha ooitoXfidea that -{ 
tha only variablaa QOnslatantly ralatisd to achlavemant ara leval of ' 
atudant involva^iant in acad^lc tatfksr tha natura of taachajr-^puplJ^ ^ | 
interaction^; and internal perceptions of control. ^ , } V ' . 

' > , . . . . ' ■ ' -i . ■• ■ ^ * ■ , 

Student Involvement 4| ; " ( 

Recently r researchers have begun to address teacher behavior and pupil 

learning styles. and their correlation with achievement of bilingual 

students. Preliminary findings of the Significant Bilingual Instruction 

Features study (TikunOff# 196(2) indicate that teaching behaviors of . i 

bilingual education teachers compared favorably with literatura ony 

effective instruction and particularly with studies Which indlcata that 

students make the moat significant learning gains when they recieive a 

great deal of instruction froiOf and interaction with, the teacher. The 

SB;p study showed that during effective biJ^ingual instruction, teachers ' 

communicated clearly and engaged students ih task completion; organized 

instructional activitl<ts. Which createdr reinforcedr and communicated task j 

and^ instruction demands; monitored students' work; and provided frequent 

anfl^ immediate feedback. Teachers also mediated instruction using bottx 

English and the native language and responded to and used cultural 

clues. . liridar these conditionsr LEP students were successful in v l| ^ 

understanding; new information and tlisk expectations and in obtaining 

accurate feedback regarding their performance. Evidence of this 

achievement was high academic laarnihg time, time spent in a particular n ^ 

content area engaged in learning tasks with a high degree of accuracy. 

The SBIF findings are consistent with literature that suggests tha^: when > * > 

pupils have opportunities to express their ideas, and when their ideas ' 

a^e Incorporated into learning activities, pupils seem to learn more, and 

to oevelop more positive attitudes toward the teacher and learning. % r , 

(Silvernailr 1979). ^ — . ^ 

](nternal Perceptions of Control . 

The concept of locus of control, originally formulated by Rotter (19.66) , _ 
described a person's perceptions of the relationship between actions and ^. ^ ' 
outcomes. ''Internals^ believe they are in control of their liv^s and ' . i 

that work and ,ef fiflkt will result ii^ reward. '^Externals? believe outcomes ' /' ''^ v 
are determine^d by luck, chance, fate, or powerf ul^others who control 
their destinies in* random fashion. Locus of control appears to be , , \' \ 
partially' a function of socioeconomic status, a^s'frequentljf ' ' 
economically disadvantaged individuals are likely 'tp^ demonsttabe * V \ 
characteristics of externals (Hend^rBon, l960f jOr£i'z tk, YateBrt9B2) ,'/ ' f * / 

Vasquez, 1975) . • ' V ■ *' \ / .V\-.;. 'r'^- .V- ' 

An external orientation may have da^a^tAting iM^f ecfis up5n 'ac^hiev^^^ 
o£ minority. chiWrari. For exampll, some aa^ternals will hiii^vi^ dltf^ v - 

processing ihformajfion and prof ft: ing from ins*<i4cfeion pv^$%rttf6 from « \ ^ 
framework of independence and infcl^;iis^tj mc^lvat:><>n. . Mdi^zioViall^^ 
externals are ttnllj^ely to analyze ^adb^^^ detAmin'i 
change their b,thavibr t:0 baqoifta nwre^ syjij^temi N >V» 



to beqo«^ n^re saocessf ui "^^^^ a 



(Ortis t Yattt, 1984). Iruittadr •Kttrnal children bagin to ptrcellva 
thametlvafi as helplaaa and unablr to control what happens to tharo# and to 



j i 



aaa avaraive aituation^as inaurmountabla. Thay fail tQ paroaiva thalr 
^own effort as an imifbrtant cause of su^|lis0/ or falluire. This sets Id^o' 
play teacher peroeptions and eipeotationa Which maintain the cycle of 
failure and reinforoe %hf learned helplessness (He^ 1980) • 

There is a striking parallel between the oharacteristios of children 
with external locus of control orientations and those attributes 
associated with learning disabled students. Consequently , guidance is 
needed to determine when children are experiencing school^relatedl. 
difficulties because of lack of compatibility 'between teaching and 
learning 9tyle0\or when such diflficulties would best be attributed to a 
handicapping condition. ' r ^ " 



Teacher-Pupil Interactions 



0 <;>'r*^ 



Teacher expedtations are the*lhferehaeft;''6r predictions teach^s^ma1te;^ 
aboCit the '^^'^ ^-^^ w^^j- i^cj^i^^ ^ --^ ^^^^^^^ - ^^^^A^^-^y 



present and future academio achievement and g^rierfll clafis||^ 
behavior of their pupils^J :^ teachers hold' positive|^i^ ' 
expectations r they prbvi<!^^ increased qualitS" of eduiflifl^^^^ " 
. (G^od & Brophy, 1973). ; Individuals 'labeled underachi^j^ j 
victims Qf lowered expectationp for. achievement and tl^^ 
may negatively affect instructional oppor^|p^ar.(^^^ ; 

^ ConverseiVr as the quality <^ instru^l^d^^i^^^ 

the quality instruction alone Coul^^i^a^^^^ tn aeh^emejfit' 

levels of children. Such a conclu^d^^^ « 
which Indicates that minorities la|:'|4{ behi acadAjrii^^^^ 
achievement t Br own i Rosen/ Hillf. ;j(t;di)^^^ ReiB^arrch a9spciat0 

with teacher-pupil ihtei^actlon p^atj^xi^s- ^ty^jja behaviors 

has not routinely indiudfid handicapped st^^ 

handlcJapped LEf child.j .a?he majorStt^'y a%di4'4;;pfi^^^^* : . ' V- 

individuals fodus on/the ef fects^'pf'l^^ bdndittc^J pn tea 

perceptiohe^ expectations^ and; i^^^ 

determine ttie ^ffec,ts of differ er^ style 
patterns on the achie^^y^^istf of LEP ppfi^latio^^ 
oC lin^ui^tic/cuUi^i;^^^^^ conKjitioneV ^ 
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A; Pjir tel r 1973?) su^geete 4 ;t^wp-st<?p:^^^^^ f 
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will not; lA^ inappropriately rafarrad to apaclal aduoation on the baaia oC 
learning pcoblama which could beat ba attributed to failure to 
accomroodate individual dlffarencea. Sequencing, inatruction and the use 
of algnif Icantly different instructional strategies provide a number of 
opportunitiea to improve student performance before a referral to special 
education is made # Once a referral is mader documentation of prior 
interventions provides valuable data, not only for assessment purposes r 
but also for development of an individual education plan if the child is 
eligible for special education^ 

Lermah and Cortex (1978) provide a comprehensive models illustrated 
in Figure ly for discovering and meeting the needs of handicapped 
children -from dual language backgrounds/ While this model was develpped 
for the hearing impaired, variables considered are generally applicable 
to all categories of handicapping condition and provide an excellent 
framework for personalizing instruction. i 

. PIGORB 1 J 
variables Affecting Language Functioning f 



Ar«a8 includtd In tha tnodel include the following t 

I« Language 0tatM8 of the child ' 

A« Language used by the child I 

B* Child's mode of communication in language (s^. used 

C« Competence in language (s) and inodes 

II* Social-^emotional station of the child (e.g. r social interaction, 
successr school adjustment) ' * 

III. Culture ' . ' 

A. Background and family (e.g., identification with national 
origin, status in country of origin) / 

B. Factors affecting parents! functioning with the child 
(e.g.r roles, discipline) 

.i\ . • ■ ; 

IV, pome language envi{:onipnePi^' 

A. Patterns of communication In the family (e.g. # 
competencsr language used with child, amount of 
communication, attitudes toward^ learning English) 

, B.' Avrenues of communication in the home 

* ■ * 

C. «t>atteri^s. of residence (e\g. , travel between U. S. and 
'■native country) 

Language of materials » in the home * 
" V. ' Home, environment . ^ ' - ' * . . \ / 

g^eral clraractttristics, 

'• :tt^«;^.Ol^«i:9iJ^*^4^i^ ■■edji^j|i^;,iorl, place .of birth/ or 

... . -k. ■ '•■ ' * , .' ■' ,< ■.-■n-,,' ' ■ ' . \i 



B. Patterns of residence 

C. economic factors 



D. Neighborhood 



^1 



E. The family and institutions '(el d^/'cQnt^^ use) 



Vl. School environment, ^ k v ^ ^> 



I:' ,5^' 



A. Patterns of school en^^ollment (<^/4^v number of years in. school, 
. , whfce# atvtendance) . ' ■ , 



B. Sohool*8 accoinmo^tlon of bilingual or LBP children ^nd 

tamiXlaSs (e«g«# percentage in the school, number of l|)ilingual 
personnel, school language programs) 

C« Teacher relationship with the child 

VII. Handicapping conduit ion 

A. General consideration .(e.g. # etiologyr age of onset) 

B. Role of parents (e.^., initial reactions, present attitudes) 

The components of the model become the critical data for effective 
lEP"" development . 



Instruction Strategies 
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Ambert and Dew (1982) suggest that lEPs for bilingual Children include a 
language use plan designating what ^subjects or skills will be taught in ^ 
which language, and specifying the language of instruction for each 
objective. in the plan. Recommendations f6r instructional strategies, 
techniques, and materials which are linguistically relevant and 
appropriate to the handicapping condition must be^ identified; appropriate 
reinfoi;cers and motivators should be specified. The folldwing strategies 
and approaches appear, to have potential for improving practice in 
instruction Of handicapped bilingual students. 

Second Language Acquisition ♦ Children acquire as opposed to learn ,' a 
second language by understanding messages, not by f<k;usipg pfi^lj^guistic 
form or analyzing structures as is freqfuently d6ne in lan<^ua<m t^a<^^^ ^ 
(Krashen, 1982). Contcjary to popular belief, increased expoG^re to 
English does not improvle or hasten second language acquisitibn., / 
Consequently, submersidn or "^sink-or-^^swim** programs in which chmdren hie. 
simply placed in the same classroom with native Eriglisj^; speakers and the; 
regular curriculum is followed will not be successful.- Adding English as 
a Second Language instruction^ to the submersion program will helt>JI?ut' the 
most effective program is on^ in which subject matiter is taught ii:i the 
native language and a source of oomprehensible English input is provided. 

Based on their studies of second language acq\xL»i^ton^ pixlay, Burt^ 
and Krashen (1982) provide the following guidelines for teaching English 
as a second language: * * ■ ' * / .^v 

1. Maximi^se the student*s exposure to* natural communication* 

2* Focui^ on the message being conveyed^ ;iot *the lihguistlp form bif the 
.^^ message.. * ' ■ . • 

3. incorporate a> silent pHrlod at the b^ginniifig 6f th4' instruct ional^^ ^^^^ : 
program so that students will be able to listan to the isecond 
language without being pressured to fpe|ikvlti:;V- 



4. Encourage and oceaU •ituatlonP ip wteiqb students da^ interact with 
natlV^e Bpeakera of the lahgtiagev 

5. Use concrete refetents to maKe' the new lajiguag« understandable to 



6. 



7. 



beginning students. 



Devise apecifictecbniquea to relax students and to protedt their , 
egos. The less^dKhxious; more motivatedr more self --confident students 
experience greater success in second language acquieitiQii (Krasheri/ 

Learn the motivations of students hnd IVicorppr^te tbesef into lessons. 

8. Create an atmosphere where students ate nit ernbarrass^d by their ! 
errors. 



0': 



9. . Do not refer tO| or reveirt to, the student native language when . 
teaching the second language. Tq do so may create a situation in 
which the student r instead of fodUsinig attention on the seconi^ 
language^ simply waits for the teacher to rfepeat ijj(tteran<5es £n the 
native language. Under these circumstances r motiiratipn for JSiecond 
^ language learning /nay be negatively affected. 

Language acquisition take^ place best when input is provided t^at is 
(a) comprehensible; (b) interesting and relevant; (c) not gramntAticaliy 
sequenced; and (ej provided in sufficent quantity (Krashenr 1982). . 
Kr ashen uses these criteria to evaluate methods for language teaching « 
Traditional methods such as aiidio-lingualr grammar-translationi and 
cognitive code methods do not do an effective job of encouraging, 
subconscious language acquisition. The followihg methods provide 
comprehensive input and thus facilitate language acquisition (National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education r 1984) r 

1. The .Total Physical Response /approach (Asherr 1979) develops language 
comprehension through student's body movements/ Commands are giyen 
in the second language and acted out first by teachers and then by ! 
\ fetudertts^ allowing students tb perceive the meaning ofthp commands 
while hearing the language* ^ ^ / ^i 

Sug^jestopedia (Bushman s Madsenr 1976) ^ a method developed by qeorgi 
Lozkhovr use^ nonverbal fcte^hniqueSr blassieal musiCr an4 aesthetic 
surroundings to provide a comfo^^ble ambience for language learnihge . 

th«-;;i)ttt>iral apprftich (Krashen & Terrell, 1983) Encourages language 
acquisition by developing prof i^fciency without direct or oonscipus; 
recourse to the fbrinal rules of the language and focuses on , 
•aii^cessful expressicm of meaning rather than on correctness ibf form^- 

These methi^ seert to be ttioFiB effective than traditional appi: cached 
&fU8e thiy pr'iovjlde time for students to develop comprehension skills ^ 
attempt ii6 reduce '%t^<4«ttt> anxiety, and'p'rqvide a source of, comprehensible . 



2. 



3. 
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[^|hodi offer fllnipiified langu^igV 
i>rbQ«'^s^ sound' special),. . 



Pojc hftn41cAC);piid Btudehtis, tjhiei 
ood^fs., .*nd -acttyfi, t-fivily«mtnt .;in'''^t^hi' 

Irtatguwtntlfit >ny ijahiitlit . Harth, C1982). (suggest ttiikt traditional" 

jiflj^ecial educatibn tnteryehttorfsi bacAusV biased on, th«; assumption 
th.a^ functibn^^^^ are: not modifiablft> are %8ighed to /• 

.pril^are' individMals to functtbii^ 'it iow^ '"mold th,.e 

.it*quii^fAents andlactivities, of t^ie educationiaii setting to ifi\t the. 



8tud#j»t ' 8- level of functioning. Thus the student's educatiortal pirografn 
prepateiil him or hWr to fuijctiop Jn fa ' marginal^ ia<imi-def>eriident 
envirbnmen^.r' ({), 11),^% ■^ ■. ..^ ^ 'm ; ■ . ■ :^ 



P«uersteirt. (1980) reasons th^it^^^^^^ performance of chlildr en ihay 

be the result of lack of mediated leathing experieirtceB (MLE) >' . rather lhan" 
lack of interaetipn wi^h the environment..: T6c)^^:^^^^ ekperltn^i^i 
can result in poor thinking sklUs w^ in turn, re<3uce the \e, V 
individual's ability to learn from further dlredt experiences. Neither 
remedial effort's aimed at providing a stimulating environment ttot 
emphasis on traditional" academics 'will Be. effective in overcoming 
cognitive deficiencies. Instead, there is the need toVjnedid;t 
experiences, that is, ^to intervi8iA|between the person and the. environment 
and to transform, re6rd<^r, organiareV^^rOup, and frame the stimuli in the 
directi-oH of some specifically-^intended goal and puiSlpose. , \ 

Feutfrstein's (1980) Instrumental iEnrichment {EIE) program is designed 
tqr mediate experiences by making the individual mbre receptiVe and 
sensitive to internal and external sources bf etimulat-ion. This approach . 
is directee, not only at remediation 6f specif i^ behaviors and. sklllfii.; 
but also at ishanglng tj^^ manner of interacting with,^«|cting'o^ . 

o.r responding to spo^s of information. .' Tajiks;; are strubtiiref^^^ su^h a V 
way that they requiti the studerit tot (a)f Use jfiighW prbOessep^; 
. (b) develop ilmtrinijlc motivation through^iEormatioh af habits; and (c) 
,c6ntribute actively to the organisation, res^uctelng, discoveiy, and / 
applicatlion Of produced relationships. In essence, whatrthe student is 
doing is learning to learh. / /,:;': ■". 

Ffeuerbtein identifies "flaws'* in basic th,inkirtg skills among slow 
learners li^cluding.: (a) impulsivlty; (b) fiiiiuie to recognize/.problemsr : 
(c) episodic grasps of reality^ — that is* Events ajnd objects ^re viewed.; 
in isolation; <d) failure to ^jnake comparisons; and^ (e) Inadequate spatial 
orientation (Chance, 1981). Retarded performers fail 'to recognize that„ 
their own Intellectual efforts may contribute to solution of the problem 
and, instead, see themseiveft simply as recipients of information. Th^re/ 
i0 a striking similarity between these "flaws^ and characteristics 
attributed to children with an external locus o^ control. 

The literature suggests that minority group children, and children , * 
from lower iocioeoonomlc status environments are. likely to be' external^il,. ' 
The literature is also replete with reports that fixternal's ate likely to ' 
b(fr underaohievf^trs. Henderson (1980) suggests that tedich4»r8< p>'r6vide . 
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•xturnal atu40nts with ppportunitieo to a«t 9oala andiRo htlp detarmind^ 
theirl own activities. /^Cognitivaly ori«nt0d attribution r«tYalnin9 and 
•nvirohment^il contirol and self-^regulation programs can be. ud^d to teach 
oau8«^0fC«ct rftlatibnships. If it is Indeed possible to train thinking 
sKillSr the academic performance of minority students could be 
ignif jlcantly iiipr9ved through the use of the JPIE. Findings of sevsral 
tudies conductW -in this country jshow positive effects for tftje uselof 
the FIB; students who have had thls^ training shbw a slight advantag*' over 
GontrQl groups on varied measures of intelligence and these gains seem to 
hold ovi^rj tim%. Chance (1981) cautionsr hiDweve^r th^t there is not a 
sufficient body of carefully controlled research available demonstrating 
.that students .do indeed benefit frdln instrumental enrichment. The use 
ithe FIE i^il^ a promising .area for research related to best practices in; 
Un^eryiinl^ion for/ minority* students, including exceptional language 
minori/ti^e.. ■ i^- " ' . .. .v' * /■^ ^■■ 

fiducatjlbniiil Iraplipations of. Hemispheriq Resemrcht Studies of cerebral 
organleiatic^ for langaage suggest that language is prgijinlWed in the brai^i} 
of bilingual individuals in a manner that is #ffWrent frc»n that of 
mono);ingualiB. Research with monolingual subjects has indicated that the 
left|hemi8phere-iiB dominant for language in most individuai].jSj studies of 
bilirtguals suggest tha^t the right hemispher4';^lays a ntaijor role in the 
learning of a Second language (Albert fi Obletr 1978) • It is possible 
'that early emphasis on one hemisphere can lead to permanent cognitive 
deficits^. i. .. . . . 

■ ■ v . 

/ Rubenzer (1979) sug^est^ that, instea<?l of focusjing on improving 
durcicula, emphasis shpu±d be given to increasing students' receptivity 
(«neta-sk ills) .to learning experijftnces and»materials. In the Olassrodin, 
balanced approaches to teaching should be usedVteaohing t<:iward both the 
left and the right hemispheres. While the brain id "bifanctional,." the 
most productive , and creative intelleotual funtionlrtg is theorized to. 
occur when there is cpoi)eration between hemispheres* Bduca-tlonaL 
experiences specifiqally designed to enhance ri?jht brain proceBsihg a\so 
improve pf rformance on. J-eft hemisphere tasks. Shifts tn the quality ^and 
.iocys of attention can be consciously "elicited and the most advantag^c^s 
cognitive and effective modes can be consciously attained, apropos th»;; 
stage of problem solving, at hand. Patterns found tp best:\ faoilitatft?. ; 
Pjcoblem solving can then be practiced. . 

■.: ■•■ . \ . ' ■ ■ * ' . 

MattriaXs and Media.^ Ilesults of a questionnaire by Bland, Sabatino,. • 
Sedlack,' and Sterber^ (1979) indicate a general Agreiaraent amohg ' 
* respondents that learner characteristics of minority and handicappidid * 
children require specially developed xJurticuU and alternative mo^es Of ■ 
prea»ntation« However, even when available, ^edia and matertaXiB 
devplope<^ spectifically for; these children must be adapted because . they t 
are not suitabiej* i.e. they lack relevance to the student's backgitiound, ^ 
fail to accojnmodate linguistic characteristics, and/or re«iecfc oulturaiv 
bias. Thle is partiouier.ly true of academic subjects requiring teading, 
language development, prevocationei ekixis,,, and affective spcial' 
instruction. - . \ 



T«ach«r0 hav« llttltt rtooucse other than to improvise or to adapt 
mater ial«, developed for handicapped or for bilingual students. Criteria 
jEor evaluation* of materials must i/ncludefa description. of their 
ohacacterlstlcsr' cultural relevance; effect of adaptation on content, 
intent, or objectives ^f materialsr and differences associated with 
student learning styles ^(DeLeon, «1983) A DeLeon also suggests viewing the 
. class rpom as an ecological system so thaftuniaterials evaluation would 
include analysis of the curricu]jU(n, the student, the^t«acher, and the 
physical environment in which the student m"ust perform. | , - ~ 

• ■ ' ' 

Service Delivery Models . „ 

Handicapped children should have accesi^ to the same types of placement 
options as are providedt handicapped monolingual English speakers.. This 
right is fifequently ignored when placement decision* aire made for IiEP„ 
students because^^of the common misCon^eptibn. that , if they are 
handicapped, these 8ti|denj:s should be removed from a bilingual 
instructional setting and placed in a totally English laftguage 
curriculum. As has been djLscussed, such reasoning ignores that native 
language proficiency will determine level of success in acquiring English 
skills (Cummirys, 1981). Placement in special language programs should be 
continued, if appropriate, and teachers should b* provided ^^sistanpe in 
adapting classroom projj^s to meet the- child's special education needs. 

A major problem in determining appropriate educational placements for 
handicapped bilingual students is the shortage ^of . special education 
personnel who are bilingual and who have specialized trailing s.elated to 
serving exceptional lim^ted-English-prof ictent or bilingual 8tud%nt|8. ' 
The majority of LEP or b'illngual students are served Jby n^itive Jlnglish 
speakers who use tbe^^same instructionaT strategies and procedures as are 
used with monolingual) English speaking students. Consequently, 
educational.' prescripy^ions often fail to yield desired resul.ts as they do 
not acc^ommodate student differences arcross variables such as language and 
culture.' 

/ ^ • 

School districts have be4Un to explore alternative service delivery 
models for bilingual student*. Figure 2 illimtrates three models which 
aliow the integration of speci^alized curriculum in the, first or second 
language and mainstreaming to either a bilingual education or a regular 
edu^i^ion program (Ambert & Dew, 1982)^ 
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riOURB 2 

8«rvio^ D^V^fcy Options for Bxc«ptlon«l Bllin9u«l Stud«nt» 



i SaqutncMl L2 IntJiruotlon (E8U 

- Oril linoukgt (rtotptivt, •xprtiiivt) 

— RtMlIno (word ittiok, oomprthantlon) 



BILINGUAL SUPPORT MODEL, 

SPgCIAL EDUCATION TEACHER (MonpHngml) ^ 



• Mith Initruetion in I2 

Baiftd on ooncmte experitncei 

- n..MiMv ,^uru «v.M^. - Building lingutge & cognltlvt divtlopn^^t togtth«f 

. Spelling/writing ||^ised on oral Isnguaga) « Otht r HEP Ob)actjvaa Ualf^halp. vocational. 

^ ^ groaa/f int Vnoior, -vlai/al/audltorv paroaptioii) 




aupport to 
' any of the abova . 



SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER (Monolingual) 

• Saquencad L2 Inatruction (E8U /\C 

• Design Intervention Program (content & aequence 



COORDINATED SERVICES MODEL 



Ameliorate apacific learning problems ^ ^ 
• IfTlplementing lEP Objectives to be Accomplished In L 




BILINGUAL CLASSROOM TEACHER * 

• Sequenced L^ Inatruction 
^ Oral language, reading^ apelhng 

and writing In primary language 

• Math Instruction in L^ ^ 

• Ottiar lEP Objectives Spacified for L^ 



INTEGRATED BILINGUAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 1VI0DEL 

BILINGUAL SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER . 



• Comprehensive Languaga J 



Oral Language 
-Reading 



la pevelopment Program ^5^^ ^ y^l 



^*^8p«llingAA/rlting 

^^d/al Languaga 
L2^~-rteadlng ^ 

^^8p«llirtil^'»*"8 
Math loalruction (L^ L2li 
Other IeP Objactivea (L^ L2) 



Nfhoy Daw. Illlnoia Raaourct Canter. 1982. 
Qraphlca by Ruth Ellen Finn, 



Note.' From A. Amb«rt and N. D«w, St>«olal education fht exceptional 
bllinqual fltddents^ A> handbook for educator a (Milwaukee WU Midwest 
National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center, 1982), p. 85. 

•i , ^ • ■ 
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Billnqyl Support Mod»l. Bilingual paraprofAsalonals artt teamed with .° . > 

monolingual* Bngliah-apeaking special educator* and a««ist with the Y 
implenmntation of objectives specified in the IBP. The special education 
teacher provides English as a Second Language instruction in basic sl^illa 
areas in English* Caution is* exercised to ensure that the linguistic 
requirements of academic tasks are consistent Vfith the child's English 
language development. Instruction in .subjects 0uch as math are based on 
concrete experieQces' and build language and qognitJLve d^elopment ' t 
together. The teacher assistant provides native langtMige instruction in 
areas specified in the lEP as requiring native language Instruction. 

^ The bilingual support model has the obvious advantage that the child • 
has access to someone who sjpeaks his or her language. If bilingual 
paraprofeesionals jreceived training specific to the responsibilities and 
tasks they are asked to perform* they .become ^invaluable resources foif the 
monolingual teacher. Without access to such personnel, children may 
essentially. be denied appropriate educational opportunities. 

Coordinated Ser\rioes Model. Under this model, handicapped LEp' students 
are served by a team consisting of a monolingual English apeaTcing special , 
education teacher and a bilingual educator^. The special educator 
providias ESL instruction and is responsible for implementing lEP 
objectives to be accomplished in.English., The bilingual education' 
teacher provides sequenced instruction' in the basic skills areas (oral 
language, math, reading, iapelling, writing, ' etc. ) in the native language 
and is reponsible for. services designated in the^IEP which are to be 
provided in the 'native language. • ' . 

The benefit of this model Is that handicapped children have* access .tq « 
personnel trained In the complementary disciplines of bilingual education 
and special educat'lon* These teachers meet to revle\^ student progress * 
and revise Instructional programs accordingly. Another advantage Is that 
bilingual educators may be able to facilitate parental Involvement In 
decisions affecting their child's* education. 

The coordinated services model may not be cost-effective. Two 
teachers are required to serv* haridicApped LEP students in special 
education classro<xns. Unless a/district, has large numbers of children 
requiring special education serArlces in a language other than English, 
this model is not Itkely to be used. ' ' * * *, • 

-irttegrated Bilingvi^l Bpeclnl Education Model:. This model, is used when — , 
a ^isirict has teachers who «ire trained in both bilingual education and , . 
8p4cial education. These dually certified teachers provide special 
education, instruction in the native language, provide English as a second 
language training, and assist in the transition into English language , 
instruction as the oh^i Id- develops adequate proficiency. Instruction is 
adapted to meet the specific needs ai^soqiated with the nature and 
severity of the handicapping condition.- This model, while it may be 
cost-effective, is seldom used because of the Scarcity of teachers with 
training in both fields. . . 
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Bilingual- S^lal iSduoatlon iiod»l. Ortiz and Yates (1982) suggest a 
fourth riiodel based on the preniise that ,teachers who serve handicapped LEP 
students require more'than training in bi^ngual education and special 
education. -Rather, there is a unique body of knowledge supportive of, 
and unique to, bilingual special education. To illustrate this concept, 
a teacher who is -knowledgeable about prog;amining for mentally retarde<^ 
students, and who has been trained in bllj^gual education, many not be • 
able to bring together these J«nowledg.e abases to develop an appropriate- 
educational program for the mentally retarded LEP student. Bilingthil 
special education teachers are those who have been exposed to and have 
developed competencies specific to servicing exceptional bilingual , 
students. There ar« few such personnel available because there are few 
bilingual special education training programs "and beca.use there is little 
research available specific to LEP handicapped children. Many of the 
unique 'aspfects of bilingual speci'al education are yet to be identified. 

All four models require, at some point, interdisciplinary teams fQr 
service delivery'. Members of the team contribute their unique expertise, 
experience, and training, facilitating an interface a«nong bilingual 
education, special education, regular education, and related programs. ^ 
Educators participating in coordinated efforts must be provided 
opportunities to develop increased awareness and skills to ensurie that 
LEP children are afforded appropriate educational programs. and services. 
Categories of instructional personnel who should be targeted for training 
include the following (Ortiz & Yates, 1982) j 

Bilingual education teachers. These teadhers ar« serving (a) 
children who are handicapped but who have not been referred because of 
the lack of bilingual special education teachers or because bilingual 
educators lack skills to identify children who should be referred to 
special education and (b) children who are handicapped and who have been 
mainstreamed into their classes. Bilingual educators frequently lack 
training to help exceptior>al children achieve their potential in the 
context of the regular classroom. ^ 

Special education teachers who arb bilingual. One should -not 
assume that if a teacher is bilingual and has special educatip^i training, 
he, or she can serve exceptional LEP children effectively^ These 
individuals should not necessarily be considered bilingual/special 
education teachers* but only special yaducation teacher 6 who are 
bilingual. This is a critical distinction and only those teachers who 
have re^^aivTdTrainlng in~b)*Clv^iringual and speciamaUOTttonri-Bhould-be- 
considered bilingual/apec^l education teachers. Training in areas such 
as how to provide native language Instruction and, how to adapt- such 
instruction to meet children's, special education needs can increase thf 
effectiveness ofTtervices provided by these teachers. 

Monolingual (V>^^«1 education teachers. As indicated pre^^uqly, 
the reality is that the majority of exceptional bilingual children are 
rferved by monolingual pnglish speaking special education personnel. 
Effectiveness V>f services is increased when teachers are provided 



training relative to factors which Influence the performiinoe of lUEP 
Btudentff and on how to, provide instfrud't ion in English which is 
comprehensible and relevfint given the language, culture, and other • . ' 
attributes of this population. Training in English as a Second LarigiiAge 
techniques and methods is important for these p^ersonnel. 'i^ > 

Regular classrooin teachers. Over representation of LEP students in 

language-relied categories (Garcia, 1983; Maldonado, 1984; Ortiz & 

Yates, 1983) Suggests that teachers are unable to distinguish 

linguistic/cultural differences from handicaj^j^ihg condi,tioni3. Training 

of regular educators may result in more appropriate i^efer;:als to special 

Education and in the provision of i^re appropriate education iprogriima i^ 

mainstream settings. Of particular concern is that regular classroom 

teachers continue 'to provide language support fo^ students who are exited 

from 'speciaL language programs to ensure they have adequate English 

prof icien6y to perform academic tasks successfully (Cummins, l981j Ortiz. 
1984). 

Paraprofessionals. There is a need to train paraprofessionals who, 
in many instances, will have primary responsibility for instructing the 
handicapped LEP child. "Unless^ these personnel receive training specific 
to the responsibilities' and tasks they are required to perform, 
handicapped LEP children may essentially be denied educational 
opportunities. Content for training of paraprofessionals would include 
ccanpetencies associated with general education procedures, c<»npetencie8 " 
to provide native language instructioh and English as a second language 
instruction, and skills to adapt instruction to the needs of the 
handicapped, learner. ^ ' 

... •« 

- ■ 

Assessment personnel.^ There is a scarcity of assessment personnel 
who can test the child in his or her native language and interpret '? 
performance in light of the student's background characteristics. 
Consequently, children may be inaccurately diagnosed as handicapped/ 
J because appjraisal services appropriate both in terms of the handicapping ' 
condition and specif ic' student characteristics are not available^ 

Administrators. As indicated earlier, coordination between 
bilingual education and special language programs is critical to serving 
bilingual exceptional students. This coordination woUld not, for many 
schools, require reorgani2i|tion of programs and services, but rather 
establishment of mechanisms for ensuring coordination ^of effort. It, is 

the responsibility of adminJLstrat^ , particular ily principals and . 

supervisors, to ensure that necessary services are provided, ^ adequate 
resources are allocated » and instructional interventions recommended are 
implemented (Ortiz & Yates,. 1982) . Assisting and/or training 
administrators lit orograro management strategies would be *<^enef Icial in 
achieving bilingual education-special education interfaces. 

Other support personnel. .^Personnel in related services areas such 
as counseling, physical and oopupdtional tl^erapy, adaptiveyj^hysical 
education, etc. should also be provided trair\ing in ordetf to allow their 



actions and decision* related to LEP handicapped Btudenta to be rational, 
dita basedr and aE?propriate, Parents need assurance that they can be 
effective A informed participants in decision making processes related 
' to their children's education. To develop such effectiveness, they need 
^ training related to the school milieu, school policies, and procedures, 

instructional'-options, and so forth^ , ' " 

1 ' • SUMMARY 

' * Th» literature does not directly. address the need for new curricula and 

' instructional methods for bilinc|ual exceptional students. This may be 

due to the paucity of empirica-l research on th.is topic. It would be 
premature to conclude that existing curricv^la and materials aan meet the 
needs of this popalatlon. Until such research is available, resiaaifch , 
conducted in related disciplines will continue to provide the basis for 
i educational programming decisions. As new research findii^gs are produced 

f ' - ' and disseminated, practices should be modified or adapted as appropriate. 

Already in place is evidence that bilingual education arid special 
education can be linked together in effective problem solving formats. 
It is possible to descr^ibe instructional arrangemeftts being used for 
bilingual exceptional students, but there is little empirical evidence 
available to determine the most appropriate arrangement (s) ior any given 
handicapping condition or identified student characteristics. 

A major issue is whetheiLJiandicapped students should receive dual 
language instruction. Educators wonder whether it may be more effective, 
when an LEP student is eligible for special education, ^to remove that 
student from a bilingual education placement and place^him or her in a^ 
classroom where instruction is provided 'solely in ..English. Literature on 
' second language acquisition would not support this decision. There is 

growing 'evidence that handicapped children, just like normal children, 
receive the most appropriate edubation when they are provided instruction 
' in their native language, participate in a striVJtured program fr learning 
English if .appropriate, and when instruction is consonant with both the 
handicapping conditions and student background 'oharacteristics. 

Theije is a need to develop instructional materials and curricula and 
. . to make them available to educators who serve exceptioftal LEP students. 

This Ir not an awesome task in that much groundwork has already been done 

^^n Identifying existing materials which may be approprJ.ate to this 

' population or which could be adaipted to meet specific sVudeht needr^o^ " 
characteristics (Dew, 1981; Deignan & Ryen, 1979) . It would not be 
accurate, then, to say that there ^e no materials on the market. 
However, Information about resources whioh do exist has not been 
disseminated widely. 

It is questionable whether it Is possible> to leave responsibility for 
adapting or modifying curricula or mater ials to existing school 
. personnel. There is a general lack of understanding of linguistically , 
andculturally different populations, vsveh in settings where minorities 

■- ' \ • . .• . ■ ■ 
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oompri^tt, th« major i{:y atudamt body (MaldonadoV 1984; Giircia, 1984). 
Bttcausa of tha lack of data raadlly, available, teachers and others would 
not be able, on an pi^j^ing b'aiis, to adapt instructional materials and 
strategies to make tmun Relevant in terms of LEP student characteristics 
and instrvtctional goals. Appropriately trained staff could address this 
issue. However, as indicated previously, few ibstitutions of higher 
education or related agencies currently address the ndeds of bilingual 
special education populations in the context of teacher preparation ' 
programs. Instit\it:ions which provide preservice bilingual special 
education training programs do not have the capability to meet manpower 
needs for bilingual special' educators. Further, it is unlikely that 
adequate resources would be allocated to provide the' required in-depth 
inservice training to currently employed jpersonnel* 

^hat emerges is a critical need for networking of efforts^. State 
education agencies, local school districts # institutions of higher 
education, regional or intermediate agencies, must all become sensitized 
to the issues or concernsr allowing a broad-based inclusion of training^ 
policy formulation, and procedures which focus upon the needs of' LEP 
handicapped studegits. Without such a f,ocus, an increasing percentage of 
this country's most critical resources, its youth, will remain 
unavailable to the required futures of the nation. 
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One o| the greatest. pribritiee for educators is the task of providing the most 
appropriate ^nd effet^ive educ^ional programs and experience for various 
student populations, cto^to the present timer orte population' of students that 
ha# been largely ignored has been the exceptional bilingual. In this paper, 
exceE:^tional and handicapped are used lntercl)angeably. '^Exceptional'* includes 
students Hho are handicapped in a viiriety of wayss the mentally retarded, the 
learning disabled, the|4motionally disturbed, the physically handicapped, and 
the visually and hearing ii^paired. In addition to these handicapping ' 
conditions, however, bilingual- exceptlona;! students come from culturally and 
linguistically different bacKgrounds tfnd have not acquired proflcirenoy in. the 
English language ^ , This population may be best described as culturally and 
linguistically different exceptional ^udents (CLOE) • Although the actual 
number of CLDE students is not known> an estimate of this ttumber w^s obtained^ 
during a 1976 national study concerning the overlap of identified T^tle I 
students and title VII students. According to the neisults* of the study, 
approximately one'^hal^ million students aged 5 to 21 years were handicapped . 
and from non^-English language backgrounds (National Center fot Educational 
StatittiLics, 1980). . ^ * ^ 



L|ijLj?s, 

^o 



^ ^ To vnch these students in the language they can best understand is to 

build on their linguii^ic and cultural strengths and is compatible with sound 
^ educational practice* During* th« past ^ years, a great deal of emphasii^ has 
been placed on the education of handicapped students through various special 
education programs. This movement reached itiB peak in 1974, with the passage 
of P.L. 94**142, The Education for All Handicapped Children The education 

ir^^of handicapped children continues to be a strong national priority^ Even more 
recently, within the past 13 years, there has been a renewfsd Interest in 
bilingual education* The Onited States Congress passedT the Bilingual 
Education Act (P«L. 90*-*247) in 1966* This act made it\poi^ble ^or loca^^ . 
school districts to receive federal finding for the implemerit>)s^^ of 
bilingual programs designed to m^et the needs of students with^^lmited English 

proficiency* . * - \ 
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Reocint dttvelofWtnta in "'litigatibn and educational restiarch dealing with* 
handicapped children of limited English proficiency suggests that educators 
miist seriously address the issues related to designing and implementing t 
biling^N^ special education progjlrams^ One of 'the most '^riti^al needs in this 
over|U.l national effort is t^pr/eparW a cadre of high-quality, trained, 
bilingual speciH|l education teachers who^ will be able to provide the/^necessary 
educational experiences \hat will assist these students in developing^ to their 
fullest pt>tiential* \ , ' ' 

Any diseussion of bilingual cfpecial educati^pn teacher training should 

occi^ur withih t^h^i Jbroader context of « nuilticultural^ education. In MISf/ _ 

mip.ti6ultliral \eacher training was urmally institutionalized by tKe«National 

)uncll for Accredj^l^tlon of TeacherEducation (NCATE) • This influential , 
liccreditation agency adopted a multicultuiral e^ucat^lon policy statement which 
requires all teacher training *progfams to include a multicultto^al component* 
Since this 'requirement is relatively new, many schools ^of education are still 
in the beginning stages of plVnnlng and implementitig the* component* With time 
and careful implementation* this requirement will haye a significant impact on 
teacher preparatiofk.program8« At the heart of multicultural education Is the 
concept of cultural pluralism* Advbcates of this concept endorse the 
principle that there ^ no model American* Cultural pluralism not only 
appreciates but promote^ cultural dfversity* It recognizes the unique 
contributions of various cultural groups thert have strengthened and, enrA^ed ' 
\dur society* ^ 



Lie 



Ten years ago the C<Mranission on Multicultural Edudhtiqn of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education also adopted an important policy 
statement* One of the paragraphs of this statement isparticularly 
signiS^cant* ^ It reads as follows^ . - 

\!o endorse cultural pluralism is tcwndor'se the pr*inciple 
t:hat there is no one model American* To endorse culturally 
pluralism is to understand and apE>Cibciate the differences . 
thab exist amhnq the nation's citi'^ns* It is to see* trjese / 
differences a|s a positive force in the contintiing 
develbpment df a society wl^ich profes^^s a whtfltfsome #^ ^ 

respect (or tne intrinsic worth of every individual* 
Cultui:al pluralism is more than a temporary accommodation 
to plv^acate racial and ethnii; minorities* It is a cohqept 
that aims toward a ineightened sense of being and wholeness *^ 
of the entire so^ety based on the uifllgue strekgCh o$ each 
of it^ parts* (AACTE, 1973^ jp* 264)^ 



Bilingual spei^lal education taacn«c training is on* strategy tot 
promoting cultural plucalism in our school*. More importantly, it is an 
effort designed to promote equal educational oppcoc.tunity foir.^limited- 
English'-profllcient students who. are also handicapped* . 



' As /in firietging disoipliner bilingual special education draws heavily 
from both bilingual education and special educatfion^ Both olc these 
£lflds havi been very actively involved in teaon(^IuJtxaininc^^^tlvities 



for many y«ara« Bilingual apaoial eduoatiqn taaqhar tralning> however , 
raquiua much more than the borrowing of couraea.from eaclflk>f the patent 
diaoiplineif. Bilingual apecial eilucatlon requires a carefuUly 
articulated and planned convergence of these two diaclpl^nes which 
^results in a new and unique body of knowledge # 



^ RECENT HISTORY OP BILINGUAL SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER TRAINING 

The problem of preparing high-equality teachers r teacher trainers/ and 
other leadership personnel in this specialized area is not new and has 
already been a<3|dreaaed by the Office of Special Education as well as by a 
few universities and colleges throughout the country. 

In 1978r the Bureau for the Handicapped of- the Department of 
Education^ cognizant of the scarcity of qualified bilingual/biqultural 
personnel/ tpok steps to correct; the situation. Through its Hispanic 
initiative/ which was later -^xtfinded to other linguistically and 
ctilturally different groups as well/ the bureau encouraged 'the 
"^stabiishment of personnel preparation programs which would both recruit 
and train bilingual/bilcuXtural professionals to work with CLDE 
/students. In 1979/ an initial group of 22 personnel preparation programs 
were funded under this initi^'ative. Since then, the number has increased 
annually. Thus/ ^while there were a few programs functioning prior to the 
initiative/ i^ a real sense the preparation of jpersonnel to work with 
CLDE began in 1979. As in any new field/ thcyre is a need to identify/ 
'define/ and improve current practices. 

In the spring of 19B0 and again in the spring of 1981/ professionals 
engaged in preparing personnel to work with CLDE students met in. the 
Washington/ D.C. area in workshops sponsored by ACCESS/ INC./ and funded 
by the Department of Education. Some of the purposes of the two 
workshops were to define the field/ determine the (^competencies which 
Bhould be required of both trainers and trainees/ and share ideas about 
philosophies and methodology. According to Grossman (19B2) / one of the ^ 
results of these workshops was an agreement to replace the term bilingual 
special education with the term **the educati^on of culturally and 
linguistically different exceptional students/*^ a phrase which emphasizes 
cultural as well as linguistic differences. It was also agreed that . 
persons preparing to work^^th such students need to have' the skills 
included in the field of biiingual/bicultural education/ special 
education/ and a third ^roup of cross'-^jultural "^convergent** skills which 
were not found in either but arir vital to working with CLDES. 

# 

Three .xamples of the nt.d for th. third component follow. In the 
area of assessment, blllngual/bioultural educators may receltre training 
in the assessment of language dominance and proficiency. They may also 
be prepared to assess and develop academic readiness and achievement in 
both their students' first and second languages. As one aspeat of their 
trainingr' special e}9ucators are prepared to assess academic proficiency 
in language arts and assess and remediate learning disabilities involving 
, language development using instruments and procedures developed for 
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Bnglish-jB^peaking aooulturattd monoouUuraW^ atudentf . However, neither 
tha bllingual/bicultural educator nor the apeclal educator ^la trd^ined In 
the aaaeaament and development of language whan this development la 
impaired In acme manner and the '^hild ia not from an Engliah^-apeaking 
home. .Persona who complete b6ih a bilingual/bllculturi^l training program 
still will not be equj^ped to use cultuifpily and linguistically 
appropriate apetiial education asaessment and instructional procedures 
with non-^Engllsh*^speaking CLDES* 

f 

In the area of counseling r counselors who work with students arei^ 
trained ,to detecinine .when ti\%ir counselee's problems are intrlKisioally or 
extrinsically caused... When the cause of the students' problems are 
intrinsic' (within the students) they may try to help the students accept 
the responsil^illtyr -blamer and guilt for 'their actions, and/or help them 
believe that they can control their own lives. When the causes are 
extrinsic (outside the students) they may encourage the students to 
assjurt themselves, to use methods to change their ehjrironments, or not to 
assume responsibility and guilt for things which mfty be beyond their 
control. When CIiOES react to pitejucliP.iAl treatment and cultural 
conflicts, by withdrawing or rebelling, counselors who are unaware of the 
prejudices and cultural (conflicts which these students face may assume 
that the cause of their behavior is intrlnsiq,. As a result, they may use 
techniques design to change the students' shy or agressive personalities 
instead of using teehniques to help them, deal more eifectively with a 
hostile or insensitive environment.' 

» 

As a final example, teachers or counselors who are unaware that in 
some cultures it is a sign, of disrespect to express a la^k of ' 
understanding or a difference of opinion may believe that students or 
parents who politely act as if they understand and agree actually do 
understand and accept the suggestions made to tbem. In fact, they may 
neither agree nor under stan^. This type of cross-cultural 
misunderstanding can have serious consequences in assessment, 
instruction, and patent involvement* 

Having identified these three groups of competencies, those included 
in bilingual/bilcultural edupation, thpse included in special education, 
and those convergent/cross-cultjuraJi abilities not included in either of 
the two traditional fields, the participants in the ACCESS workshops 
enumerated specific competencies within each of these three components 
which should characterize bothr trainers and well prepared trainees. When 
the trainers evaluated themselves, it was clear that, with very few 
exceptions, they had not acquired all df these competencies. Typically, 
trainers had been trained in either bilingual/bicultural education or 
.special education,, but not in both, and not in convergent skills. Those 
few who were trained in both areas tended to lack some of the cross- 
cultural competencies not included in either area; each trainer had his 
or 'her strengths and weaknesses. It becomes clear that a numbei; of 
models of personnel preparation were being used. * 

It is also interesting to nJtaJAAt there was a significant 
difference between the mean cesponsee pf the bilingual directors as 
compared to the special education 'directors on 15 of the 27 competency 
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items. In g«n«ralr th« bilingual diractora rated the importilnce o£ using 
the native language and culture aa well as ESL methodology and parental, 
involvement significantly "higher than this special education directors. 

A careful review of several competency-related studies indicates that 
there are certain competencies tH'at are repeatedly rai^ked as very 
important by multiple sourcese In other words > there seems to be ^ 
consensus 'in the literature that the iColXowing are the most important 
general competencies for bilingual special educatojcse ^ 

1. The desire to work with the CLDE student. ' 

2. The ability to work effectively with patents of CLDE Students, 

3. The ability to develop appropriate lEP's for the CLDE studente 

4. Knowledge and sensitivity toward the language and the culture of the 
group to be served. 

5. The ability to teach ESL tp CLIMB students, 

6. ^ The ability tp conduct nonbi^fsed assessment* with CLDE students. 

7. The' ability to use appj^opfI>^ methods and materials when working 
with CLDE students/S^I ^ 

The most det^i]^^ S€^t of competencies that hive been 

developed are compy ^iblj / w^th the most frequently cited generic ^ 
competencies listed above. J These ve^^y specific cpmpetencies were 
prepar^ by an expert ,pania Of bilingual special education teaqher 
trainers convened by Association for Cross-Cultural Education and 
Social Sjbudies (ACCESS) (Pynnr 11^01) # These cc^petencies are as follows: 

■ ^ 

I* Itistruct ion/Curriculum ^ 

HAe . lfiThe trainee is knowledgeable aboMt general' cultur 
, ' * character 1st ics St t" ' , ^ ■ 

, ■ -i ■ ' ■ ■ ■■-I 

1. LifestylAe of ethni^ minority populati<>rt9V iamilyJ 
structure, and c<Hnjmii>nity 8UPP<^^ 

„ 2, Attitudes and behaviors of cui^^^^ 
groups..;'.., ^ 

B. The trainee understands thi^ teleV^^^ : * 

practkses of et^irtic minor ity^^ i^^^^^ 
. cognitive,. einoj;iohal, :and,'S<)<siai;4i6,yVWnjei^^*'^^ 

..: -o.vv-. I : •■ • 

c. Thu trainee is aware of oulturaX opnf|.idt9 i^^^^^^ ^ 
ethnic minority differences tf)il m«y^^^^ 
self-image and thus Influence his oi; her e^ 
development. ' ' " , • ^ 

' . V' .'''-'.'^ '1 "\.' ■ I .•' • ; 
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The trainat inatltutaa a taacBing pxooaaa that takesrinto 
account tha impact of cultural confllcta on tha CLDE child* a 
acadiamic parformanca. * ^ 

Tha trainaa undaratanda tha acculturation procasa of 
culturally divarsa^lndividuala into tha mainatraain of Aroarican 
\90claty. ^ - 

Tha trainaa implamanta tachniquaa to facilitata tha 
integration of the CLPB o)iild into American achools and 
society. • • ' 

The tvainaa develops and implements appropriate educationfil 
programs to meet the special needs of the CLDE children^ 

The tr«iinee develops educational programs, designed to l(nprG|ve 
the bilingual development of learning* disabled children, which 
reflect an understanding of current approaches in the field* 

The trainee plans, designs, and implements special -educa^t ion 
programa for (;!LDE populations in accordance with legislative 
requirements and guidelines. 

The trainee will plan, design, ajid implement individualized 
education programs whic h inc lude, where appropriate, such 
subject areas as: laflRMlliA^ts, arithmetic, science, social ; 
Kstudles, vocational skills, and physical education. ■ 

The trainee develops and applies appropriate educational \i 
methods based^ in part, upon diagnostic results^ - 

The trainee demonstrates skill in developing and/or adapting 
educational materials and procedures to meet individua)^ needs i^: 

The triiinee works in cooperation with other education 
professionals to design a full^-sarvice educational program^ 
appropriate to the needs of students exhibiting specifio . 
handicaps^ gifts, or talents. 

The trainee designs curriculum and instructional programs that 
are based on behavioral objectives considering cultural 
variables. . ^ 

The trainai directs and organizes program actlvjLti^ in ^ 
cooperation with parents, teachers, and other i9C|tiQ^^ personnel. 

The traineo d.terroines 'the. aj^propr late instruotiohal- aebting 
to maximize the educational development of the CLDE child. 
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ABiiliiimtilt and Evaluation v 

. ■ . ■<i^ ■ ' " " . ■ ' " / 

A# 1^^ trainee^'recognizeB normal li^nguage development patterndt 

trainee ie knowledgeable about major empirical reeearah in 
y''\^..yi^^ ot speech an<]^language\acgui8ition. 

The trainee explains the effecta ot ^natcxnicr physiologic , 
, linguisticr psycholinguistiCr and sociolinguistic factors op 

^ .the cdmAunicatlon process, 

..." ■ ' , • - ^ . , 

p. ttiinee differentiates between those difficulties arising 

f'fripm second language acquisition and those from speech and 
language disability. 

•. /^ . / \ ^ ; . • V 

trainee distinguishes between culturally derived 
litiguistic conventions and deviant ^language development 
problems. 

2. Trainee understands the nature r etiologies r and remedial 

techniques associatc^d with language disorders. I 

\ " - • ■ ■ I . ^ 

B. The trainee writes descriptive reports which accurately 
reflect the nature of communicative disorders. | ^ 

The trainee demonstrates the ability to assess studenti 
strengthfsi and needs within the cognitive r affectiver and 
psychomotor domains. through the use of appropriate formal and 
informal instruments and procedures (e.g.r standardissed testSr 
commercially prepared informal tests r teacher-prepared 
measures r and criterion-referenced measures) . 

G. The trainee is aware of the uses and limitations of current 
standard assessment techniques In regard to CLDE populations. 

H. The trainee develops an assessment model based on information 
. gained from several sources. For example: 

1. Anecdotal records and pupil behavior scales. 

2. Observations and reccimmendations from parents , teachers, 
and other school personnel. 

I. ^ The trainee is able to assess those factors limiting the 

participation of the family in the school setting and set 
specific goals* ^ ^ 

J. -^he trainee formulates an accurate description of student 
ability based upon observation of academic performance in 
aight of t% CLDE student's cultural background* 
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K. The traln«« Is aware of the influence of learning* styles, 

cultural values, andv language patterns of ethnic and minority 
groups on classroom and test performance. 

L. The trainee administers appropriate language assessment ^ ^ 
'instruments and accurately interprets the skills measured Hid 
the information obtained. 

• ♦ . . 

M. The trainee uses the information gained to determine the CLDE 
student's most appropriate and least restrictive edbcational 
setting . - 

N. The trainee uses a cognitive style analysis approach as a 
: , diagnostic-prescriptive tool. i 

0. The trainee will write a diagnostic evaluation in beha\Aioral 
terms. / 

P. The trainee will analyze skills and educational materials 
through the task analysis approach to determine program 
effectiveness. > ^ 

. . ^ >» 

Q. The trainee develops and applies appropriate educational 

methods bised, in papt, ypon diagnostic results. 

R, The trainee determines the appropriate instructional 

strategies used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching of the . 
CLDE child. . M 

S. The t'lrainee develops techniques to improve comiftunication 
competence within the classroom. 

1. Trainee understands the function of language In the* 
classrodm as It relates to educational development # 

2\ Tr*alnee develops alternative techniques to improve 
specific speech and language sklll|S of CLDE children. 

Te The trainee implements the appropriate strategies for the 
dlagnostlc**prescrlptlve teaching of CLDE c|jilldren. 

U. The trainee reviews the effectiveness of Instructional methods 
Implemented within the special education program f^ CLDE 
children. 

v. The trainee evaluates^ using appropriate measu^rement devlce8# 
the effectiveness of diagnostic programs for CLDE tndlvldualSe 

1. Trainee examines materials, academic tasks, and 
met|)odologies using a task analysis approach. 

2. ' Trainee examines the contributions of other resources 
'* (e.g., parentSi teachers, and other school personnel)* 
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The traln«« evalutea thr impact of prescribed treatments by 
means o£ an initlal~and continuing analysis of changes In/ ^ 
abademlc and personal growth: e.g.r trainee utilizes 8u6h 
data-collecting devices as questionnaires r rating acale;^, and 
checklists. ^ i 

'4 

X. The trainee modifies objectives and learning approaches r 

provided such cjhangeii are Indicated by the ongoing evaluation 
of educational plans. 



Classroom Management . ' 

A. The trainee Is aware of how nonverbal behaviors of both CLDE 
children and nonethnlc teachers may lead to mlscommunioatl^rx 
between children and teachers. ^ 

B. The trainee understands and applies Interaction and management 
strategies (e.g., behavior modification, gK:oup dynamics, 
Interaction analysis behavior therapy, and life spade 
management therapj/) In light of cultural, socioeconcxnlc, and 
language factots influencing behavior/ 

C. !rHe trainee develops and applies appi^prlate educational 
methods based. In part, upon diagnostic results. 

D. The trainee demonstrates a tli'orough knowledge of critical 
Issues relative to effective classroom management. The 
following Issues are suggested: 

1. Effective teaching mebhckSologles. 

2. Modeling of appropriate/desirable b^havlor^. 

3. Self-reallzatlon and values clarification. 

4. Understanding of and sensitivity to physical, social, 
developmental, and cultural factors. 

5. Emotional climate In the learning environment. 

6. Teacher flexibility as demonstrated through, the use of« 
alternat;;Lve activity suggestions, willingness to give 
ex^anations and reasons, and the encouragement of student 
Input. ' ^ ' 

E. The trainee examines behavior management models or approaches 
and selects' those appropriate to individual needs. 

F. The trainee Implements ed'uoatlorval manageitient strategies, such 
/ ass learning centers, material coding, student self -directed 

/ activitieiei, and contlnuouS'^progress management. 



G. The trainee examines educational roanhgement systems with 

^ -re8pe<?t- t-or --. ■■ -- — •-. 

1 1." Own cultural perspective* , 

2, Perspective of the CW)E child. * ^ 

3, Potential biases (e.g., ethnic, clai|t» cultural, and/or 
linguistic) . ■■ . 

4, Potential discriminatory effects of using a^speclflc 
behavior and classroom management model* 

H. The trainee extends the behavioral management program through 
^ collaborat;lve efforts with the home, conm^unity agencies, and 

■ state and federal agencies. 



IV. CounsejLlng 

A. The trainee assists parents in identifying their CLDE child's 
learning difficulties. 

B. The trainee, with the sujpport of parents and teachers, 
develops goals and. objectives and prescribes special programs 
to meet individual needs. t . 

C. The trainee provides parents with information on available 
community resources^ ' 

* » « ' . ■ 

D. The trainee extends the behavioral management program through 
collaborative efforts with the home, community agencies, and 
state and federal agencies. 

E. The trainee gathers pertinent information and provides 
training to the CLDE child's family, teachers, other 
professionals, and national, state, and local groups* e.g., 

— trainee develops a system for ongoing technical and 

professional support to ancillary e\9ucational personnel. 

f: The trainee assists families and their CLDE children in 
understanding and. dealing with the attitudes, lifestyles, 
behaviors, and educational philosophy of American society and 
its schools. - 



V. Advocacy/Public Relations 

A. The trainee under standa; the historical developmertt of and 

legal loasis for bilingual and special edcuation. ' The trainee, 
for example, has knowledge and^ndet^tanding of the following: 
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ERIC^ 



• lis 



B. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



P. 



1. Public Uw 94-142. 



2. Rehat)[ilitat4on> Act of 1973, Section '&04. 

3, Title VII leg isl^W. 



V 



4e Lau Ve Nichols case and othjeit pertinent legislatione 

The trainee explains significant implications of special' » " 
education regulations to students, parents, educators, and * 
others* 

The trainee explains the legal implioations of significant 
court decisions on policy develofHnent and legislative reform 
to students, parents, educators, and others* 



The trainee fathers pertinent information and provides 
training to €he CLDE child's family, teachers, other 
pTofesslonal^'^nd national, state! and loc^l groups: 
trainee develops a system for ongoing technical and 
professional support to ancillary educational personn^"^ 

The trainee makes suggestions to school personnel ahd local 
education agencies for implementing appropriate Itistructional 
programs which are sensitive to the needs oi the CLDE child. 

The trainee provides parents with information on available 
community resources* o 



VI. Research 

A* The trainee understands all aspects of teaching CLDE children, 
including the recent research, etiology, content areas, 
educational procedure, and supporr^ystemjli necessary for 
effective educational management* « 

9 

B* The trainee demonstrates Knowlj^dge of significant theory and 
research applications relative to teaching CLDE children by 
developing and implj^ment£ng clinical/prescriptive activities* 

" - \ 

. CHAIUiCTBRISTICS OF CURIUSMT TRAINING PROGRAMS 

A Study conducted by the MultjLcultural Special Education Project (MUSEP) 
in 1982 collected data from 30 bilingual and/or multicultural special 
education teacher trainitig projects at the university . level. These 
projects were all located in the Western rec/lon o£ the United States and 
were £unded thrpugh the Division of Personnel Pre>paration, O£fioe of 
Special Educationr U.S* Oepurtment of Education. The return rate (seven 
projects) wis 231 (about average) and adequately represented the broad 
rang«( of projects. This data provides a representative profile of 
bilingual special education projects in the Western region. Based on 'the 
responsesfto the questionnaire # each project was identified as belonging 
in one of three general categories t 
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;, 1 



2. 



3. 



h Strictly tcaditlonaX sptclal «^ucatlon program with recruitment of 
ethnic or bilingual students; for example, a program that trains 
regular learning disability teachers, but attempts to recruit minority 
'and bilingual students, z 



A traditfondl special education program with bilingual special 
education curriculum .infused into existing coursework and program 
requirements. This type| of program, for example, would add a f< 
lectures or modules and bibliographies on bilingual special education 
to exlstir^ courses. ^ ' '■ \ 

A bilingual special education program that is specifically designej 
to train bilingual special education teachers and includes |?ilingual 
special education course work and field experiences with bilingual 
special education curripulum. 



Analysis of the data indicates that 29% were strictly traditional 
special education programs that recruited minority students at most; 29% 
were traditional special education programs with bilingual special ' 
education infused into existing curricula; and 4^% were bilingual special 
education programs that offered specific courses in bilingual special 
educatipn and considered their program a bilingual special education 
progrtim. _ . , 

r 

Table 1 sununarizeB the information on program types and ^hows the 
numoec of graduates for each of the programs. ^ 

TABLE 1 

Program Types and Their Respective Graduates 




Projects 



Strictly 
Traditional 
Special Ed. 
Program with 
Recruitment of 
Ethnic Students 



Traditional 
Special Ed. 
Witli Bilingual 
Special Ed. 
Infused Info* 
Exiiiting 
Courses 



Bilingual 
Special 
Education 
Program 



Number of Students 
Graduated 

B.A« M.A. Ph.D. 




1 

2 
3 
4 



X 
X 



X 
X 



5 
5 
2 
15 
20 
6 



1 

5 



2 
55 
25 



Total % 



29% 



29% 



42% 
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. Traditional speoiAl eduoation programs graduated the most students in 
ch of the three training levels^- A - 35, MIt - 6/ PhD - a4) , followed 
by infui^ed traditional special education programs (BA - 7, MA - 1, PhD - 
2) • The low number of graduates from bilingual special education 
programs (BA 11) indicates the relatively recent emergence of the 
field. More imij»ortantlyr it points to the need for continued suppor^t of 
this specipJ^iaiBd 'field, ^ In terms of the degree of interdisciplin^g^y 
emphasis in the curriculum^ 86% of the stddents in all projects sampled 
were exposed to some ^ethnic langi^age component (e.^.> Spanish, Navajo, 
etc.); 71% were exposed to cultdral sensitivity or awareness coursework 
(e.g., Asian or Chicano Studies); 57% were exposed to specific bilingual 
special education methodology; and 43% had interdisciplinary exchangie 
with bilingual educationf 

It was stated that there is a general trend toward deemphasis Qf 
education by statci and federal funding agencies. Without adequate 
resources it is very difficult to recruit students. It alsb appears that 
some faculty consider it necessary to deemphasize entrance star^^rds |ind 
stress exit criteria in order to recruit and retain students^ The k 
problem is compoundj^d because of the small pool of high school graduates 
from which to draw. , , 

Public school support for bilingual. special education programs is 
also a problem. Miiny indicated that public scjtiools in some areas do not 
support bilingual special education ei&forts by^ higher education 
institutions. Nonetheless, thepublic schools lack trained professionals 
in bilingual special education. ^University training programs need to be 
strengthed in order to attract i^tudents and help relieve this shortage of 
personnel. There is also a critical need to infuse teacher training 
programs with a bilingual special education content. This also involves 
inc(reasing faculty awareness and support. Clarifying the interface 
.betwiien bilingual education and special education is a high priority. 

in\ the area of research basic knowledge is needed about target 
populations, e.g., American Indians, Hispanics, and Asians. 
Specific^illyf more information is needed about their culture, language, 
and qognitive development. It was agreed that more knowledge is needed 
conceirning what constitutes a positive learning atmosphere tor children 
being serviced through bilingual^ special, educati!^on. 'Research ia needed 
on effective teacher ^trainin^ models for bilingual special education. 

,In the area of program development, it was emphasized that there 
should be a coordinated effort on the part of bilingual special educatior\ 
^^raining programs an^ school districts to communicate with state 
^pei^sonnel, to make known the heeds, of bilingual special education in th^ 
schools « This should encourage institution<ili2ation and help secure 
funding at both levelir. In order to achieve meaningful local control, it 
was stressed that IHB's, ^school boacds, school administrators, teachers, 
bilingual teachers, bilingual special education teachers/ parents, and 
the general public all need to be sensitized to the issue and need for 
bilingual special education program^ that reflect local needs. \ 
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Bilingual special education teacher trainers need to be knowledgeable 
about bilingual/bicultural and special education#^iri addition to bein^ 
versed in bilingaal special education per se. Fot example, teacher 
trainees should be ••equipped*' to use culturally and linguistically 
appropriate special education assessment procedures with 
non-English-- speaking culturally and linguistically different exceptional 
students (CLDES) . ^It is extremely important that bilingual special 
education trainers and programs maintain and increase cpmmunication among 
themselves. Communication will enhance camaraderie, program support, 
avoid duplication of mistakes and efforts in research, and will keep 
morale up in these times of scarce resources. " . 

The existing heterogeneity among bilingual special education projects 
is an asset that can aid us in our search for succesiBful project 
^components. ^Recognized is the fact that the^e evaluations will not turn 
up aa ideal project that will be suited for all regions and ethnic groups. 

Finally, it was stressed that there is a need to begin to make 
specific efforts to institutionalize projects that are dependent on 
grants, i.e., sof t^ jnonies. In order to do thiw, four things should be 
emphasized: cause awareness, acceptance, participation, and ^ ^ 
dendonstration of the effectiveness and need of bilingual special 
|Mr(ication projects. 

Additior^al data on these teacher training projects was acquired 
through site visits to the projects as well as through personal 
communication. Table 2 summarizes the major concerns and the recurring 
needs expressed by the project directors. 

As can be seen in Table. 2, t:he most ccxranon concern among all projects 
was the ^stit^utionalif^^t ion of their ^training programs.^ Fifty-nine 
percent of the projects^expressed sorad concern that they would cease tq 
exist unless adopted by their institutions and departments an<^ made 
permanent programs. ^• 

A second most recurrent concern among^ the 17 projects was student 
recruitment and' support. Forty-nine percent of the projects felt there 
were not enough minority students in their programs and had problems 
recruiting them. Moreover, some projects felt a need to provide academic 
and general ^support to the few minorities that w^re already in the 
programs. • . , s ( 

Table 2 indicates that 35% of the projects felt they needed the 
support 'and cooperation of academic and nonacademic departments, 
programs, and agencies, such as special education departments^ state 
departments, LEA's, ^hool districts, and community groups. Twenty-four 
percent felt bilingual special edacatiop programs needed better planning 
and development. Another 241 ofAthe projects felt a need to infuse 
bilingual special education cu^ticula into existing course of existing 
and institutionalized training programs, such as special and trilingual 
education programs. a ^ 
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Tabl« <2 ' 
N««d0 and Conctriis Qtn«r«t«4 Ftcw 81 1« visits- 



P«co«ntiig« Bxprtattd Nf ad 

•—J: — : 



59%* ^ Program Institutionalization. 

491' Student recruitment and support (e.g. ^ tutoring). 

■' " ■ ' ■ 'i '. ■ ' ■ ' 

35% Program support and cooperation with department^, 

programs, «nd ag*ng*M^(e.g. , state departments ^ IfiBV Br 
school districts^^lafiac^^ 




•24% - Program^plannlng and development. 

24% infusion of bilingual speclapi education curricula into 

existing vcourses. P 

18% ^ Faculty and teacher lni^(^rvice training: models and 

ccmtent. K \ : , \ 

18% Research and development of reliable and valid ^ 

diagnostic instrumefi^ts in bilingual special education. 

18% Method and curricula identification, dissemination, and 

\ development appropriate- for bilingual special education* 



12% "^asic research emphases. 



*M:any Institutions had more than one concern* 



Eighteen percent felt that mode],s and' content of inservice training 
for faciflty and teachers are importaat and in need of development. Yet 
another 18% felt there is a need in bilingual special education to ' 
research and develop reliable int) valid diagnostic instruments that are 
sensftivB to culturally and linguistically different populations. Still ■ 
another 18% of the projects felt a need to identify, disseminate, . and 
^develop teaching metliods and carrioula appropriate for teachers to use in 
the area of tailingUal special education.' J^inally, 12% of the projects a;, 
felt that thW are^ of bilingual special education needs to be involved 
and should strve as a catalyst for basic iampirioal research. 

Pm)GRM PLMQIINQ AHD INSTITUTIOHMiIZATIO 

'ix> '^institutionalise" a neWly establish or nontraditibnal program like ' 
bilingual special education in higher edudati^n means £o make it a ' 
regular part of the program offerings of a oollsge or university- The 
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.iiiatltut;lonali««tl.on proofs' i» never automatic i to adcompliah itr a 
strategy or plan of action, frequently extending over several years, is 
required, \t a strategy is to Have reasonable probability of jiuccess, 
careful attention roust be given to masting five conditiohs. If "these 
conditions are not iMt, the p|robability of a aucoessful plan \a 
substantially reduceck tViese conditions are dSscr ibid below from the 
viewpoint of , the peradfe Interested in init^itutlonalizing a prograrn. . 




V 



Develop CentiraX. Of f idftiAdministrativf 

Central off ic<ss servi as communication centers and as the locus of 
cdntrol of dollar and i^ysonnel- rjaources. Thase resources tend to flow 
along the iin«" of^ conpufiiciit%o||j^^^^^ f^^ the director of a 

nontradit^ional priogr'am neads *to, have numerous interactions with \h9 head 
of his or her unit, these meetings should be open to any topio related 
to the new program, including personnel matters, p,olitical issues, 
student support, long-term directions, publications, needed contracts, 
whether or r)bt to pUrsu<^ grapt opportunities, presentations at national 
meetings, and tiie finanbial condition of the department and school. Such 
interactions have two' important outcomes. First, each person leaves the 
Aiee£ing with a good servie of what is happening in Che other person's 
domain. Second, incipient problems are dealt with before they occur, 
thus'leading lb better management. 

Pay Attention to Political Circumstances 

Haitiy programs, especially those involving bilingualism and ethnic groups, 
' are very sensitive to shifts in viewpoint or^w^r within the uniirersity, 
the statQ, or t:he r^ition. For this reason, keeping oi|e's, political 
support in /epaiir is an important aspect of institutionalizing a 
program. Three types of support are significant here: (a) grass roots, 
^including" parents, teachers, and school administrators; (b) power block, 
including subgroups of legislators or congressional representatives, and 
th support of state or federal agencies; and (c) support from other 
disciplines. These three group's roust be kept well informed. In a 
university, the gopd will of other departments is critically important to 
survival and success. In the bilingual/multicultural special education 
area, forming solid relationships with foreign language departments, 
linguistics, sociolinguilstics, anthropology, and speech science permits 
them to know what the program is doing and what the major concerns and 
goals ar^, and prevents feelings of .sqspicion and interdepartmental 
hostility frequently found in collegeft and universities when 
nontragt^|ul programs arise* 

Th?Wtof politics is finding a olMMnon value among groups such as 
those mentioned above. It is not always easy to do so since each 
political group la likely to form a set of \^alues different from the 
other. . T«at, one supposas, is what a "polibical^group* means. To fin<J a 
^ common value means that onh must spend sufficient time with each type of 
• "group to be able to form several ideas about wHere the common ground 
I among thelh might lij^ shoultl political action be ifequirad. While time. 
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I ooM\minq, th* ot HMinq A 0omqn yaX\i^ Lb frequently a critical 
one for. the difc^ctor and,, staff of a* noritraditional program like bilingual 
•peoial education*^ . . 

nn4^or Develop a'^Nlohe foe the Program and its r«culty 

To feel secure in an organization, ih&st persons need to have a home base 
or a' special niche in the orajinization from which they can carry on their 
activities. Th« Same dfeems to be true of programs. To develop a niche 

^for 'a non traditional progr&n ar^d its faculty is ^one of the most difficult 
tasks ihinstitutionalisation. To gain a. niche, several important events 
need to occur betvre«n the central office; the appropriate academic unit^ 
and the program. The first is the establlishment of an academically sound 
and supportive academic base in ah appropriate academic department or 
division. Not only must there be a good academic fit between the program 
and the department, but there should be a faculty support for the program 

.^froffi colleagues within the department. The second is identifying a 
carefully located space which is the visible office of the program, as 
space is the symbbl of institutionalization. Third is developing program 
uniqueness. These Issues are raised by a traditiona-l program currently 
facing phase'-out. One of its major |>roblems is that the content of the 
program has, over the years, begun to appear in other programs,* thus 
gradually. reducing the uniqueness of the original program. People have 
asked, *What does this program do that jls not done in other programs?** 
If this question is difficult to answer, either a program has never 
gained a niche br it is in ^danger of losing ttfe one formerly ocicupied. 

Consolidate Resources ai)d NoiA tor Their Status Often • 

^11 college and university programs need three types of resources! 
faculty, students, a^ money. iTo consolidate faculty resources means 
that the faculty members involved in the program identify with it and are 
reliable in the sense that they will expand effort to improve the program 

. rather than directing their' attention elsewhere. To consolidate faculty 
resources requires bhe systematic application of leadership skills by the 

' program director so that the faculty involved believe that their work is 
important, that it^will be rewarded, and that the program has directioli 
and social value. 

The consolidation of student resources represents one of the most 
.fdifficult problems of nontraditional programs. A key factor in the 
durability of federally sponsored programs for Hispanic and Native 
American pe^Ies, for example,' is that many of the funds are directly 
devoted to student supportt Economically disadvantaged persons in these 
groups often cannot easily opt for higher education since doing so 
involves fdregoing the money that wou^d.be gained from full-«time 
employment while at the same time having to pSy for more schooling* ^ A 
subsidy, typically from federal sources, is therefore required if 
programs f6r these people are to have Students. A withdrawal of this 
subsidy predicts program failure by dint of insufficient oStudents from 
the target populations. Hainti|nanoe of direct federal or state subsidies 
for students is, thoseforer « oentriiJ^iiseiiison for the development and 



maintenance o£ majorltyTminority political ti«» by minority group 
m«inbec8. Th« major alt«rhittiv« to direct aubsidies is the adaptation of 
nontraditional programs t6^h« cirqumstancas o£ its target population of 
students. This adaptation usAally means a part-time program in which 
students can enroll during the evening and may include the use of 
teleconference Unstructiojn in which courses or workshops are delivered to 
remote areas at time convenient for students. 

The consolidation of financial resources usually requires t;wo moves. 
First, be certain a rignificant portion of the program faculty are on 
"hard" rather than "soft" money. Faculty* on hard money is usually^^taken 
sas a significant sign of successful institutionaltzation. Second, ) 
regular ways of raising money by grants, gifts, consulting, or contracts 
should be .planned by the program faculty. Such funds frequently niake the 
difference between a quality program and one chronically on the brink o^ 
financial disaster* 

Build a bound Pr6^raiii 

The first step in building a sound program is to avoid slipshod admission 
practices. *A program is known by. the quality of its graduates. If one 
admits slow students on the one hand 6r purely opportunistic ones on the 
other, it will become suspect both inside and outside the college or 
university . Placement will becorae'dif flcult. The second step is to 
build a rational curriculum. Such a cucriculuro has two important 
feezes: a) It oan be described nnd explained in t^e sense that the 
faculi^ can show how the curriculunj is related to the goals and 
objectives of the program, and b) the Curriculum actually produces a. 
reasonable level of the skill's, knowledges, and intelledtual strategies 
which the pr9gram claims that it produces.. The third step is to bridge 
the special program, to the regular faculty and curriculum by formal as 
well as informal mechanisms. The curriculum should not be too highly 
specialized and should hav^w*«Chors in both special and bilingual 
education. The fourth step is «^ hold an exper imerjjjl and evaluative 
posture toward the curriculum. Bvft^Jc^program can be designed to be 
bett#r than it is. An experimental ptfsture means that one forms 
hypotheses about changes that will improve the program, and carries them 
out. An evaluative posture means that the effects of these changes are 
carefully appraised to make certain they actually produce improvements in 
the program, \systems approach to ptt)gram evaluation is recommended. 

■ AS the five conditions described above suggest, institutipnalizing a 
program is neither an easy nor a certain process. . Creating a strategy or 
fiction plan substar|tially increases the probability of success, while jnot 
doing so leaves one's chances to lack. 



MOpBL TRAItlltIO PROGRAMS 

There are two geniral approaches that "can be used in addressing the need 
to prepare bilingual special education teacher^. Existing teacher 
training faculty and progi-ams in special education and bilingual 
education can consolidate their resources 'and service their programs to 
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Cooutt on thtt unlqut n««d« of •xotptlohiil bilingual atudentft. This is 
currently b«lng don« by several univsrsities throughout the country, as 

in thip paper. Another .apj^roach is to focus attention 
oh the training of the trainers themselves. At the preservice doctoral 
Myfl# a few universlldLes are workiftg with doctoral students on an ad hoc 
bas^s. These programs use existing doctoral training programs in special 
<idU§ation and add an emphasis in bilingu&l special education through 
ind«»|>endent studies, specialized seminars, internships, and related 
research projects. 'Among the universities involvedjtw this type of 
leadership training are The University of Arizona^Arizona State 
tiii^iyeoity, San Diego State University, The University of Colorado, The 
' University of New Mexico, 'New Mexico State University, The University of 
M[as8a'chusetts,(, Boston University, New York University, and New York State 
University. 



The Multicultural Institute for Change 

In addition to such preservice training for faculty, Landurand (1982) has 
developed a very successful inservice training model for college and 
^university faculty in the area of bilingual special education. Through a 
tJ. 8. Department of Education special education dean's grant, Landurand 
established the Multicultural Institute for Change at Regis College in v. 
Weston, Massachusetts. The Institute's primary goal is to improve the 
quality of service to linguistically and culturally different children. 
Currently; the Institute is training 16 faculty members from six nearby 
colleges and universities in the theory and practical application of 
bilingual special education. The following prograra#descr iption is taken 
from a publication of the Multicultural Institute ^or Ch&nge (Landurand, 
1982) . ^ 

The instructional program of the Institute for Change consists of 
five major coroponentst theo^retical modular training, a local educational 
agency, practicum experience, a college practicum experience, and an 
integrative seminar. For each of the three years, the faculty trainees 
complete three modules: the correlated local school or agency practice, 
the college practicum, .and the integrative seminar. Prior to initiating 
any of the components, each faculty trainee, with the assistance of th6 
project staff, undergoes a diagnostic prescriptive assessment. Each 
trainee analyzes his or her particular areas of expertise, background in 
bilingual/bicultural issues, and favored learning style. In addition, 
fjor each of the tadks specified in the college, component, the trainee 
evaluates what he or she has done in that area and develops objectives 
from a multicultutal perspective for self-improvement for achieving fkat 
goal. Once these assessments are completed, each trainee # With the nf^p 
of the Project Director and'part-time staff, develops' ^n individual 
training plan (ITP) to aoocmplish each of the component^ developed i if the 
Institute for Change. Techniques such as individual and school case 
•tudiesi role playing; group problem solving; and on-site local school, 
agency, and college practicum are utilized in training. 
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At the end of* the 3rye«r project, the Regie C<aieg^ Institute ifor 
Change will provide insights as' to the strategies necessary for 
successful training of facMlty memJ?srs in the content of bilingual/ 
bicultural special educfjtion. To date, the Institute staff can suggest 
the following to otlieiy institution^ that might consider such trainingi 

■ '■/■■• ■ - ■ ' ■ 
1. Involve the admiriiistrstive staff from the beginning of the project. 
Without *the supwilift of thji deans, the institute for Change would not, 
be able to^ei^ecfc, hl/gh leve3;s of ccmpitment from faculty. / 



/ ■ /. 



2. Offer t^iirting sssSions thiil^ do hot conflict with faculty membere' 
busy; s<?»V«dulesi "'in most casiisj, rretireats* proyide faculty with the 
opportunity to conqcr)r»trate>tm t^^^ issuss ahd Skills relative to 

bilingual/blcu;i^^)tui;H,l ■.specialS,ducatiop./^y//y- . 

3. Pr^^ide eHP<^cieh<5eB ii Vhe public schools and community ih ord*r to 
>ipdate faculty's pircsjptions/ of the n*edi of linguistic minorities in 

'• / the/lc>c.iir.educj!iii;4fonai'''^genQies. 

4/ Be ppe^arid td/deal with attifrudss faculty members may bring to the 
e^^l^ing'that reflec/t their perceptions of individijals from 
: oijiituraliy differeilit baoKgroUnds. Staff members and consultants 
A ^fojuld havs skijis g^oup processes, especially as these skills 
:/•/ iJ^Iate t^j.tacisiti^ biases that faculty may consciously or 
.uno.on8ol'0,»isly ■■■•^^ 

5. ^6jti^oiv3pit\q 'follo^up with faculty and administrative staff. 
" ittcii'se faculty have many responsibilities, their completion of ITP's 
/lilay bo difficult without the constant support of the project's staff 
'and consul tants. ' 

? Because of the iiwmediate need to train bilingual special education 
teachers the above mentioned model is highly recommended both as a 
short-term strategy and as a strategy for colleges and universities who 
wish to retrain, existing faculty. 

Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS) 

Another significant and model inservice training program has been 
undertaken by the American Speech, Language, and Hearing Association 
(ASHA)V This project is also funded by the Office of Special Education 
of the 0. S. Department of Education. The project is known as the 
Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS). The description of the^ 
program which follows was adapted from the project summary disseminated 
by ASHA. . . / ^ ■ 

The Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS) project has been 
designed as a national coordinated effort to mWt this nesd and to 
improve the availability and quality, of speech-language pathology and 
audiology services rendered to biliogual/bicultural Spanish-English 
children. Funded August 1, 1981, by Special Education Programs, United 
States Department of Education, the BLLS project is intended to Provide a 
series of 2-day inservice training institutes and a training manual which 
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discuss characttrlstios of Spanish and English langua9<k acquisition; how 
6peech-*languag« pathologists and audiologists i|ay provide appropriate 
•valuation of Spanish'-^English children with suspected communication 
handicaps; how^ effective management strategies can be implemented for 
those children with confirmed language disorders; and how interaction of 
speechr language pathologists and audiologists with other school 
professionals can be promoted in ordec to increase the effectiveness of 
educational programming for this population* 

During the course pf *the project r a model of training will be 
employed in which bilingual/bicultural speech-*-language pathologists will 
be trained to train other professiohals* In additionr representatives of 
university/college training programs in speech^language pathology .and 
audiology will be trained so that content of BLLS Institutes can be 
incorporated into university/college program curricula* State schools 
consultants will also be trained so that these resource persons can 
disseminate information on the BLSS Institutes and effect improvefd ilT 
education for Spanish*-English children* The Tr^inersr university/college 
representatives and school consultants^ have been selected for the eight 
states which, collectively r account for* nearly 90% of the 
Spanish^ language population in the United States (Arizonar Californiar 
-^XoloradOr Floridar Illinois, New Mexico, New York, and Texas)* These 
'individuals compose BLLS State Resource Teams in the eight target states* 

* ■ . 
During the first year of the project (August 1981 through May 1982), 

the BLLS training manual was developed and the State Resource Team 
members were selected* During the second year, of the prbject (June 1982 
through May 1983) , the Trainers conducted a 0eries of 14 BLLS Institutes 
for Hispanic bilingual and bilcultural 8pee<^h-language pathologists, 
audiologists, and other llispanic prof essio^ials. who worked in teams with 
speech-language pathologists and audiologists, and selected a second 
group of Trainers for the projeqt* During the third year of the project 
(June 1983 through May 1984) , this second group were trained as Trainers 
and conducted a series of 22 BLLS Institutes for moholingual, 
professionals* Training^ for bilingual/bicultural speech-language 
patholo^sts and audiologists will/ be distinct frQ|n training for 
monolingual individuals because tl^e professional needs of the two groups 
are different* j ^ 

The Institutes will serve t^r 

o Disseminate state-^of-'the'^ai^t information regardirif bilingual 

commultication assessment find treatment to professionals working with 
Spanish^English children^y ^ 

o Provide opportunities l^br Trainers to dc^velop their skills in 
presenting the curriculum content* / ^ 

o Fleld-t«8t the original curriculum content so that necessary 

revlsioni based on evaluation by Institute paiefticipantSr can be made* 
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Ab a result of BLL8 training, it is anticipated that more 
speech^-language pathologiste and audlologiete will provide/ improved « 
services to bilingual/bicuitural communicatively handicapped children. 
Greater consultativt^ services ^11 then be available to special and 
regular educators , and these professionals will better und'erstand 
contributions that communication disorders specialists can provide. 

A RBOOMMBNOATIOHS 

1. Preservice training projects in bilingual special education should be 
given increased support from the localr state, and federal level. 

2. Colleges aiid universities should cooperate with local echool 
districts iri conducting a planned and systematic inservice^ program in 
bilingual fspecial education^ 

3. Leadership training in bilingual special education at the doctoral 
level should receive increased support from the U. S. Department of 
Education. 

4. All types and levels'^ of bilingual special education training should 
include a strong emphasis on parental involvement and parent training* 

7 

5. Bilingual special education teacher training curricula should be 
highly interdisciplinary in oriefitation, drawing not only from 
special education and bilingual education but from psychology, 
anthropology, linguistics, psycholinguistics, language ||bpartments, 
etc. ^ ^ 

6. Bilingual special education teacher competencies identified as 
critical by practitioners should be v^alidat^d empirically before 
being used to design future training programs. 

♦ 

7. Bilingual special education teacher training research should be 
conducted with particular emphasis given to student outcomes as the 

. ultimate measure o£ success. ' / 

8. Teacher training materials and textbooks as i^ell as bibliographies 
should be de^loped for the field of/ bilingual, special education. 

9. Training programs ishould make special provisions for student 
recruitment and retention. StipendSr tuition and^book allowancesr 
and additional suppor,t systems shbuld also be provided. 

10. Bilingual "special education and /bsl methods courses should be unique 
and diffeXent for this population of exceptional bilingual students. 

11. The issue o^ dual (speoial education and bilingual education) 

' endorsement and certifioatiori as well as bilingual special education 
endorsement Jind certification needs further study. 

12. The ttftfining bf regular education teachers through infusion regarding 
the needs of ihe>ilin^uai exceptional child is a priority. . 
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